










WE MADE 
CLOSE 
COMFORTABLE. 


Norelco’ patented “Lift 
and Cut™” shaving system 
gives you a shave that is skin 


close—without the blades 
even touching your skin. 


As the hair enters the chamber... 
The system lifts each hair... 


ond before a blade cuts it. 








The continuous precision- 
cutting action of dozens j 
of lifters and self-sharpening 
blades—at thousands of 
revolutions per minute— 
gives you a shave like none 
other. 

The Norelco” Lift and Cut * N 
shaver. What makes it close, vay ean 
makes it comfortable. 


(“Norelco 
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Lets get buckle up. 
(©1989 GM Conp. Al nights reserved 





THE NEW 


SYMBOL FOR QUALITY 
IN AMERICA. 


Until now, Buick quality was known 
only to an elite group. 
Buick owners. 


The latest J.D. Power and Associates Initial Qual- 
ity Survey* states something Buick owners can be 
proud to know and something all new-car buyers 
should know. The fact that Buick offers the most 
trouble free American cars. 

The 1989 Initial Quality Survey, which measures 
things gone wrong with new vehicles during the 
first 90 days of ownership, marks an improvement 
in Buick quality for the third year in a row. 


Today, Buick ranks as the most trouble free Amer- 
ican brand. Higher than Lincoln. Higher than other 
prestige cars costing thousands more. 

To our way of thinking, it all means that if you’re 
looking for quality, you should just look down the 
Great American Road for the Buick tri-shield. The 
new symbol for quality. The sign of your Buick 
dealer. 


* 1D. Power & Associates 1989 Initial Quality Survey covering November 
and December, 1988. Based upon owner-related problems during the 
first 90 days of ownership. 
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COVER: Defiance rocks the 

Communist world. China resists while 
Moscow and Warsaw struggle to reform 
From the Baltic to the China Sea, people strain against the 
confines of the system, demanding a fair share in their own 
governance. » Hard-liners take China’s helm, but the old 
compact between the people and their leaders is shattered. 

> Solidarity whips the Communist Party, causing a 
constitutional logjam. » Wherever he turns, Gorbachev 

faces hard lessons and unhappy citizens. 
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NATION: Bush 
responds to 
China’s agony 

As Americans stage a hurried 
exit from the chaos in Beijing, 
the President seeks to 
preserve U.S. strategic and 
commercial interests while 
underscoring American 
support for freedom. 
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BUSINESS: A bid 
for Time Inc. stirs a 
clash of the titans 
Paramount’s hostile takeover 
proposal imperils the Time- 
Warner deal and sets the stage 
for a free-for-all in which 

the ownership of all three 
communications giants could 
be up for grabs. 
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BOOKS: A sampler 
of fine fiction for 
summer reading 
Mysterious, romantic or 
comical, written by savvy 
veterans or bright, fresh 
talents, here are nine novels 
and story collections for the 
beach, hammock and porch. 
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FOOD: When 
women man the 
stockpots 

More and more women are 
bucking the old stereotype 
that they are not strong 
enough or creative enough to 
wear the chef's toque and 
lead a kitchen staff. 
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JUNE 19, 1989 


WORLD: As the 
Imam is buried, his 
heirs close ranks 
Khomeini’s funeral ignites a 
frenzy as bizarre and 
incomprehensible as the 
passions he stirred during his 
ten-year rule. But the clerics 
move swiftly to designate 
his successor. 
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SHOW BUSINESS: 
The Caped 
Crusader flies again 
It'sacomedy...it’sa 
psychodrama . . . it’s Batman! 
From the director and star of 
Beetlejuice comes a dead- 
serious gloss on the cave- 
dwelling superhero. Its 
producers will be happy, in 
this summer of the sequels, if 
moviegoers of the future 
remember Tim Burton’s 
movie as Batman I.» Broken 
Bat: the film reviewed. 
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ESSAY: An 
expatriate returns 
to anew world 

The distance between Paris 
and Los Angeles is measured 
in light-years, not flying time. 
The newcomer still wears a 
necktie, but he now calls 

his banker Judy. 
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From the Publisher 


hat leads a writer to choose his 
specialty? For Andrew Tobias, 
it was his experience as a part-time en- 
trepreneur at Harvard in the late 
1960s. Joining in several college-run 
ventures, he rented refrigerators to 
dorm dwellers and helped write the 
popular Let's Go: The Student Guide to 
Europe. Says Tobias: “I learned a lot in 
a short time, but I decided that I have 
more fun writing about business than 
trying to run one.” 
By the time he earned his M.B.A. 
at Harvard Business School in 1972, 
Tobias had published the first of his 
seven books. Among them: Fire and 
Ice, a biography of Revlon co-founder 
Charles Revson; The Invisible Bank- 


try; and The Only Investment Guide 

You ll Ever Need, all big sellers. A prolific contributor to New 
York, Esquire and other magazines, Tobias has also written a 
computer program, Managing Your Money, which since 1984 
has sold more than 250,000 copies. 

Starting this week, Tobias will write a regular column for 
TIME called “Money Angles,” which will appear in the Business 
section every two or three weeks. Tobias will write primarily 
about personal investing but will occasionally comment on wider 





Andrew Tobias sorts out the good deals from the bad 


“I have more fun writing about 
ers, a critique of the insurance indus- fpysiness than trying to run one.” 


2 economic and financial issues. Says 
Business editor Stephen Koepp: “Andy 
brings a rare combination of irrever- 
ence and expertise to these topics. 
Whenever he troops through the jungles 
of financial arcana, he always emerges 
with pithy, practical advice for his read- 
ers and unusual insights into the latest 
financial trends. He skewers the bad 
deals and scouts out the good ones.” 
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Twenty summers ago, millions of 
Americans heard the words “the Eagle 
has landed” as astronaut Neil Arm- 
strong prepared to take man’s first 
steps on the moon. During the next 
three weeks, 174 local TV stations in 
the US. will broadcast Man in Space, a 
one-hour video history of space explo- 
ration. Produced by TIME Magazine Television and California- 
based GGP, the program will feature footage from the archives 
of NASA, U.P.I. and other sources. The show will also include in- 
terviews with U.S. and Soviet space pioneers, who now dream of 
the next goal: manned exploration of Mars. 
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Dictionaries 
Raise your child’s reading jm 
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to new heights! 
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How do you prove that Bacardi 
and orange juice makes a better drink 
than a screwdriver? 

You charge into ten leading vodka 
markets and conduct “blind” taste 
tests between Bacardi and the best 
selling vodka 


That's what we did, and when it 
was all over, Bacardi and o.j. triumphed 
by a wide margin 

Maybe that’s because Bacardi, like 
all rums of Puerto Rico, is aged by law 
for one year. It has a warmer, livelier 
character than vodka, suiting it more 
ideally to orange juice 

Bacardi and 0.j. The combination 
that beats tradition 
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Letters 


CHINA IN TURMOIL 


“The students are China’s conscience, and the 
leaders must listen.” 


Mary Young Siu-Tin, Quezon City, the Philippines 


The Beijing Spring is a watershed for | 
global democracy [WORLD, May 29]. 
Marxist-Leninists the world over are 
learning a great lesson from the coura- 
geous students of China on what a real 
revolution must always be about: liberty 

Robert Miltenberg | 
San Diego 


I support the protest movement in 
China, but I wonder if it is reasonable for 
the students to demand immediate 
change in government policy. Also, is it 
necessary to destabilize the leadership, 
which has shown moderation and provid- 
ed significant socioeconomic liberation? 

Nan Lui 
Chestnut Ridge, N.Y 


I read your report with tears, pride 
and admiration. Those daring students, 
workers and ordinary citizens in Tianan- | 
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men Square have sent the authoritarian 

regime a clear message: the days of tyran- 
ny are numbered 

Benjamin H. Yuen 

Darien, Ill. 


The demonstrators reflect the rest- 
lessness of an ancient nation struggling to 
regain its past grandeur and world status. 
The students are China’s conscience, and 
the leaders must listen. But completely 
adopting the democratic systems of the 
industrialized West is unwise for a devel- 
oping society with a billion people 

Mary Young Siu-Tin 
Quezon City, the Philippines 


Pyramids in Peril 

I am concerned about the deteriorat- 
ing condition of Egypt's pyramids [ENVI- 
RONMENT, May 15] because they are a 








link between what was and what is. They 

offer a sense of history; they give a feeling 
of accomplishment 

Gabe Wainscott 

Fort Mitchell, Ky 


You note that Egypt’s budget this 
year for archaeological preservation is 
$6 million and that it will cost $17 million 
to clean up the pyramids’ site and restore 
15 tombs. Not long ago, a self-portrait by 
Picasso sold for $47.9 million, a Gauguin 
for $24.2 million. Where are our values? 

John Scott Miller 
Burbank, Calif. 


No money in the world can complete- 
ly restore damaged monuments, so dou- 
bling tourists’ ticket prices is not an an- 
swer. Preventive care is needed for the 
survival of historic works, but it must be 
within the framework of an environmen- 
tally sound management plan. The antiq- 
uities are being made to bear the failures 
of Egypt’s confused tourism policy 

Feisal A. Esmael 
Cairo 


Tempus Fugit 

Here is a footnote to your review of 
Otto Friedrich’s biography of pianist 
Glenn Gould [MuSIC, May 22]. At the con- 
clusion of a concert in Toronto, in the 





course of which pianist Leonard Pennario 
and I played Beethoven sonatas for violin 
and piano, Gould came backstage. Instead 
of the customary congratulations, perfunc- 
tory or otherwise, he said to me, with obvi- 


| ous disapproval, “Where did you get those | 


tempi?” Looking him straight in the eye, I 
responded, “From Beethoven.” End of 
conversation. The fact is, Beethoven left 
meticulous metronome indications, some- 
times at tempos too fast for execution. I'm 
sorry I cut Gould short. Now I'll never 
know whether we were too slow or too fast 
Henri Temianka 

Los Angeles 


Returns from Recycling 


An estimated 98% of the materials 
used by the growing plastics-recycling in- 
dustry [BUSINESS, May 22] come from 
plastic bottles provided by the few states 
that have mandatory beverage-container 
deposit laws. Where there are deposit 
laws in place, 70% to 95% of containers 
are returned. However, the majority of 
states continue to lack an effective and ef- 
ficient collection system. Until the U.S 
has a national law, the growth in the plas- 
tics-, aluminum- and glass-recycling in- 
dustries will be severely limited. We are 
sponsoring a national beverage-container 
deposit law. This legislation would boost 
recycling, reduce litter, create some 


100,000 new jobs, ease burdens on land- 

fills, decrease pollution, save energy and 
conserve natural resources. 

Paul B. Henry, U.S. Representative, 

Fifth District, Michigan 

Mark O. Hatfield, U.S. Senator, Oregon 

James M. Jeffords, U.S. Senator, Vermont 

Washington 


Reagan on Rushmore? 


Mount Rushmore is a national trea- 
sure that should not be added to according 
to changing pinnacles of political popu- 
larity [PEOPLE, May 22]. Ronald Reagan 
has not been out of office long enough for 
us to assess his place in history. If he de- 
serves to have his face sculpted on the 
mountain, and I have my doubts, he 
should get in line behind Franklin Roose- 
velt and John Kennedy 

Christie Couch 
Providence 


Reagan's face on Mount Rushmore? 
Ha-ha, ho-ho, tee-hee, haw, ho-ho-haw! 
Edward J. Anthony 

Naples, Fla. | 


“Star Schools” 


I commend your excellent report on 
the growing use of satellite TV in the na- 
tion’s classrooms [VIDEO, May 22]. Satel- 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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WORN SHOCKS 
CAN PUSH YOU TO THE EDGE. 


New shocks and struts not only improve the way your car rides, 
they also help you maintain control over your car. 
New shocks and struts help keep a car's tires on the road 
better than worn shocks and struts. 
And the better your tires hug the road, the better control 
and road-handling ability you get from your car. 
Don't let worn shocks and struts push you to the edge. See your Monroe® 
ride expert for a shock and strut inspection today. 
America Rides Monroe 


MONROEF 
SHOCKS & STRUTS 


Monroe Auto Equipment # 
* 


Orvision of Tenneco Automotive 








lite learning is becoming the most innova- 
tive and cost-effective education 
improvement of our time. Even remote 
and deprived schools, with a satellite dish 
outside the door, can receive the best 
teachers and courses in the region. Unfor- 
tunately, legislation I sponsored in 1988 to 
speed the availability of this technology is 
underfunded this year, and the Bush Ad- 
ministration has proposed zeroing it out 
next year. If America can spend billions 
for Star Wars, it can certainly afford a few 
million for “Star Schools.” 
Edward M. Kennedy 
U.S. Senator, Massachusetts 
Washington 


Drugs and Pregnancy 
I was alarmed to learn there is a grow- 
ing trend toward criminal prosecution as a 
way to deal with the problem of pregnancy 
and drug abuse [LAW, May 22]. Why is it 
acceptable to spend tax dollars putting 
these women in jail instead of setting up 
treatment programs that could help them 
and their unborn children? Do people sup- 
porting the criminal prosecution of preg- 
nant women who abuse drugs really think 
this action is somehow going to stop other 
expectant mothers from using drugs? | 
Nancy Reist 
Sarasota, Fla 
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Our Environment 
Is In Your Hands 


We are still getting reactions to the 

| Planet of the Year issue [Jan. 2). At the 
University of Wisconsin at La Crosse, 
Professor John Hoefer asked his 
Geography 200 students to produce 
magazine covers promoting conservation. 
Julie Novy came up with this approach. 
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The American Way To Play 
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Is there a deodorant soap 


that can really fight dry skin? 
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Introducing new Safeguard DS. The revolutionary deodorant soap 
with special skin care ingredients that help retain skin’s natural 
moisture. So it doesn’t dry your skin like other deodorant soaps. 
For the best protection 
from dry skin and body | / 
odor, new Safeguard DS. Oy) 
The deodorant soap DS” Ribyske 

that fights dry skin. iil 
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There's no substitute 
for Good Service 


TIME's service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 


2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 
and relatives 


3. Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance! 


4. Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 
33660-0001 





Cream or Liquid 


The Better Way 
To Get Rid Of Gray 


Youthair” Hair Dressing gradually 
changes gray hair to natural looking 
youthful color within 3 short weeks. 
Grooms and conditions as it works 
with no unpleasant odor. Guaranteed. 


Majestic Drug Co. Inc -1983. Bronx New York 1045: 














You diet. You lose. You falter. 

You gain it back, Maybe a bit more. 
Discouraged, you begin the cycle 
over, destined for rapid initial (and 
mostly water) weight loss, followed by 
a plateau...and the dieting blues. 


THE SECRET 
TO IDEAL 
WEIGHT 


The only way to 

break this cycle is 

aerobic exercise, the 

key to lowering your 

“set point.” An active body wants 

to be slimmer. Plus physical activity burns 
calories while toning and firming. 


THE BEST EXERCISE 
NordicTrack duplicates the total body action 
of cross-country skiing, the world’s best exer- 
cise, and uses more muscles than jogging, 
biking. swimming or running—without risking 
ape injury or back problems. NordicTrack is 

everyone who wants to reduce weight 
while increasing fitness. 


© 1989 NordicTrack A CML Company 
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NOW..LOSE WEIGHT WITHOUT DIETING 


Burns More Calories 
Than Bikes And Rowers 





MORE 
NORDICTRACK 
BENEFITS 


With regular use of NordicTrack, 

you'll also feel better, have more 

energy, reduce tension, postpone aging 
symptoms and help prevent osteoporosis. 


Take your first step off the diet rollercoaster. 
Call today for free information on how you can 
achieve your fitness and weight-control goals. 


FREE BROCHURE 
AND VIDEO 


Nordic rack 


141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 


Call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888 
In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
Send free brochure Also free video tape ©) VHS () BETA 














HELEN FRANKENTHALER: A 
PAINTINGS RETROSPECTIVE, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. In the '50s Fran- 
kenthaler’s lyrical washes of 
color had a decisive influence 
on abstract expressionism; 
today she ranks as America’s 
best-known living woman art- 
ist. These 40 canvases from four 
decades show why. Through 
Aug. 20. 





L'ART DE VIVRE: DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS AND DESIGN IN 
FRANCE, 1789-1989, 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York City. Jewelry commis- 
sioned by Napoleon, cuulery 
from Maxim’s, art nouveau 
furniture and haute couture 
gowns are among 500 objects 
displayed in glittering tribute 
to France’s bicentennial. 
Through July 16. 











CLINT BLACK: KILLIN’ TIME 
(RCA). Real nice, unassuming 
go-to-meeting country music 
by a new Nashville hotshot. 
Black sounds like Randy 
Travis witha few more years | 
of book learning, and he’s gota | 
knack for cozy melodies too. 


SCHUBERT: IMPROMPTUS 
(EMI). Pianist Melvyn Tan 








combines remarkable technical 


| precision witha romantic sensi- 


Critics’ Choice 


| bility in his fresh interpretations 


of these Schubert perennials. 


10,000 MANIACS: BLIND 
MAN’S ZOO (Elektra). Love 
songs like petitions, songs of 
conscience that comestraight 
from the heart. This isa band 
with folkie inclinations and rock 
grit,anda graceful way witha 
cry of pain: Poison in the Well, 
an unfortunately timely tune 
about environmental pollution, 
ought to be piped in to the Exxon 
boardroom. 


OVIES 


INDIANA JONES AND THE 
LAST CRUSADE. The adven- 
ture genre may be nearly 
exhausted, but producer George 
Lucasand director Steven Spiel- 
berg know how to make the 
thrills crack like Indy’s bull- 
whip, Sean Connery and Harri- 
son Ford find special star reso- 
nance in the bond between an 
aloof father and his heroic, hero- 
worshiping son. 


DEAD POETS SOCIETY. 
Robin Williams isa Mr. Chips 
witha mission: to inspire his "SOs 
prepschool students with reck- 
less passion. Like director Peter 
Weir, Williams is dead serious 
this time, donating hiscelebrity 
toan imperfect but valuablead- 
olescent drama. 


SCENES FROM THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE IN BEVERLY . 
HILLS. Not much class but plen- 
ty of struggle at the Lipkin man- 
sion, where everybody 

upstairs sleeps with everybody 
downstairs. The setting is 
swank, the appetites gross in 
director Paul Bartel’sclever 
comedy ofsexual manners. 





HEATER 





CYMBELINE. A mildly punk- 
ish off-Broadway version of 
Shakespeare's odd tragedy 
stars Oscar nominee Joan 
Cusack (Working Girl) asa 
wife wrongly accused of 
infidelity. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. 
Grittier than the movie, as 
panoramic as Steinbeck’s 
novel, this 35-actor adaptation 
by Chicago’s Steppenwolf 
troupe lights up California’s La 


| Jolla Playhouse stage on the 


way toa late-June run at Lon- 
don’s National Theater. 


MIXED BLESSINGS. Luis San- 
teiro deftly adapts Moliére’s 
Tartuffe into a loving lampoon 
of life among nouveau riche 
Cuban Americans in contem- 
porary Miami, at that city’s 
Coconut Grove Playhouse. 





THE GOOD TIMES by Russell 
Baker (Morrow; $19.95). 
What propelled Baker from 
the childhood he so memora- 
bly described in Growing Up 
(1982) to his present distinc- 
tion as a columnist for the 
New York Times? Here is 
the answer, in a winsome 
memoir of his early newspa- 
per days, including big- 
league stints in London and 
Washington. 














THE RUSSIA HOUSE by John 
le Carré (Knopf; $19.95). A 
document discounting Soviet 
missile capabilities is smuggled 
to the West. Never mind glas- 
nost, perestroika and the cold 
war thaw. Are these grubby 
notebooks full of facts and fig- 
ures true? The quest for the an- 
swer produces the author’s 
most hair-raising thriller since 
The Spy Who Came In from the 
Cold. 





SUMMER OF '49 by David 
Halberstam (Morrow; $21.95). 
A quirky and informal account 
of the American League 
pennant race between the Red 
Sox and the Yankees deepens 
into a nostalgic memoir ofa 
vanishing era, when people 
listened to the radio, traveled 
by train and went around the 
corner to see a movie. 





COAST TO COAST (Show- 
time, June 17, 11 p.m. EDT). 
Singers Kenny Loggins and 
Linda Ronstadt, country 
stylist Lyle Lovett and jazz 
pianist Harry Connick Jr. 
provide eclectic sounds for a 
summer night in this edition of 
the occasional music series. 


FIRING LINE SPECIAL DE- 
BATE (pps, June 19, 9 p.m. 
on most stations). “Resolved: 
The Cold War Is Not Com- 
ing to an End.” Conservative 
icon William F. Buckley Jr. is 
joined by former Secretary of 
State and NATO chief 
Alexander Haig in arguing 
the pro side. Former presi- 
dential contenders George 
McGovern and Gary Hart 
disagree. 
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TOYOTA CRESSIDA LEASE 


NOW GET A SPECIAL 
CRESSIDA LEASE FROM 
TOYOTA MOTOR 
CREDIT CORP 


From now through July 3rd, you can lease the all-new 

1989 Cressida with low monthly payments. Its six-cylinder, 24- 
valve, 190-hp performance elicits a response usually reserved 
for sports sedans. Cressida’ graceful styling, high comfort level 
and lavish list of standard equipment have reviewers placing it 
in the realm of luxury sedans. Finally, accolades for its legendary 
Toyota Quality put it in a league unto itself. So hurry to your 
participating Toyota dealer for details. And lease the great buy 


My S everyones talking about. 
Alch for Phi, . ; Call 1-800-GO-T OYOTA for more information and the 
an ; Caled o location of your nearest dealer. 
NY in j ar Get More From Life...Buckle Up! 


Autowen, S "Oretvig TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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One man against an army. The power of 

the people versus the power of the gun. 

+» \ There he stood, implausibly resolute in his 
thin white shirt, an unknown Chinese man facing 
down a lumbering column of tanks. For a moment 
that will be long remembered, the lone man de- 
fined the struggle of China’s citizens. “Why are 


you here?” he shouted at the silent steel hulk. “You 
have done nothing but create misery. My city is in 
chaos because of you.” 

The brief encounter between the man and the 
tank captured an epochal event in the lives of 1-1 
billion Chinese: the state clanking with menace, 
swiveling right and left with uncertainty, is halted 
in its tracks because the people got in its way, and 
because it got in theirs. 

















Communism 


Knowing something is not the same as watching it happen 
There is nothing new in the proposition that Marxism is riven 
with contradictions as fatal to the system as they are brutal to its 
subjects. For decades critics of € ommunism have been saying 
that the party has no legitimacy; that its claims of representation 
are a tattered veil for its true function of repression; that for all 
their apparent obedience, passivity and discipline, many or even 
most of the populace are not just unhappy but deeply angry and 
increasingly overt in their defiance 

Still. the seven-week-long student protest in Tiananmen 
Square hit with the impact of a revelation, especially since it co- 
incided with a very different sort of democratization taking place 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. While the leaders of 
China dithered over what to do 
about the students’ occupation 
of the political heart of the 
country, Mikhail 
Gorbachev presided over the 
opening of a Congress whose 


it was the 
massacre on 
the square, 

not the 
demonstration 
that had 
preceded it, 
that seemed 
like an 
unnatural act 


President 


members included purged for- 
mer comrades, dissident intel- 
lectuals outspoken 
Russian nationalists. In Poland 
the first halfway-open election 
in four decades produced a hu- 
miliating defeat for the Com- 
munist Party 

Whether the men in power 
were resisting the forces of de- 
mocracy in China or trying to 
harness those forces in the Sovi- 
et Union Poland, they 
could not escape potent re- 
minders of the most ominous and fundamental of all of Marx- 
ism’s contradictions: the one between people power and the 
power that Mao Zedong said comes from the bar rel of a gun 

The unevenness of the match has always been obvious, and 
the outcome has been taken for granted. In a showdown between 
the rulers and the ruled, the rulers would have their way. After 
all. it was a well-established truism of the 20th century that a 
Communist regime is a military regime in disguise. The disguise 
came off in Hungary in 1956, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, in Po- 
land in 1981—and in China last week 

Still, history seemed to be deviating from its script. The 
trade union founded by a spunky electrician won the election 
in Poland, but the military seemed to stay in the barracks 
The Soviet press blazoned news of violent ethnic unrest in 
Uzbekistan to a public it formerly kept in the dark about do- 
mestic strife. And even in China, where old men reverted to 
the only kind of power they knew there was at least the 
phantom suggestion of tanks against tanks. But in the end, 
the name of the People’s Liberation Army still turned out to 
be a cruel mockery 

It was as though everyone, whatever his assigned role, un- 
derstood the larger meaning of the drama. Something 1s happen- 
ing in the Communist world, a revolt against the system. From 
the Baltic to the China Sea, people are straining against the con- 
fines of Communism, demanding a greater share in the world’s 
riches and a fair share in their own governance 

And so the unnatural act was the massacre on the square, not 
the peaceful democracy protests that preceded it It was the par 
ty’s attempt to reimpose order that brought chaos to the wor Id's 
most populous nation 

As the turmoil spread from Beijing to Shanghai to Guang- 
zhou to Xian to Chengdu, the shock waves reverberated 
throughout the Communist world. Publicly the Poles congratu- 
lated themselves on the contrast between their political accom- 
plishments and the calamity unfolding in China But privately 
many said they feared what they might yet have in common Ww ith 


and non- 


and 
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the Chinese—a system that has still to prove it can tolerate genu- 
ine democracy 

In the Soviet Union, the latest outbreak of ethnic unrest in 
Uzbekistan was a reminder of what may be the operative differ- 
ence between Deng Xiaoping’s realm and Mikhail Gorbachev's 
in the Middle Kingdom, things fall apart from the center out- 
ward, while in the U.S.S.R. it is the other way around. Both face 
a common challenge in devising ways to meet the demands of 
their citizens 

It was a week that should concentrate the mind as never be- 
fore on the real Communist threat: not conquest but collapse 
Again the proposition is familiar, but the confirmation by events 
that it may be true has the shock of an epiphany 

Throughout history, empires in their death throes have often 
caused as much trouble as when they were in the ascendant 
What spasms of military desperation might accompany the 
crumbling of the Soviet bloc? What if some new Chinese wat lord 
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in a breakaway province ended up with a few of his country’s nu- 
clear-armed missiles? 

It has been almost a given among experts for some time that 
part of the challenge to the U.S. and its allies is to bring global 
Communism in its decline to a soft landing rather than let it 
crash and burn. American politicians and statesmen have un- 
derstood as much, at least in theory 
Marxism as “inherently unstable” and doomed. But in the poli- 
cies that went with this confident rhetoric, he, like his predeces- 
on the task of matching Communism’s 
strength and deterring its expansion, not on the more subtle and 
relevant dilemma of coping with the consequences of its weak- 


sors, concentrated 


ness, decay and retrenchment 

George Bush seems to see the problem clearly. He has said 
that the industrialized democracies, led by the U.S., should move 
‘beyond containment 
But he has spoken of that opportunity—which is 


and “integrate the Soviet Union into the 


world order 


rIME 


Ronald Reagan spoke of 
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really an obligation—in the future tense, as something we should 
think about now but do something about later, if current trends 
continue 

The work of reinventing Communism belongs to a new 


generation of party leaders who must first grasp w hat much of 


the world already knows: that economic reform and political 
impossible without each other. That generation 
personified and led by Gorbachev have arrived at the 
pinnacle of power in the Soviet Union. In C hina it is still wait- 
ing for Deng Xiaoping and his fellow aged revolutionaries to 
accept the judgment of that lone, anonymous man in front of 
the tanks 

Last week’s message was that the trends have continued long 


reform are 
may 


and conclusively enough to put new and primary emphasis on 
the management of Communism’s decline, perhaps its disinte- 
gration, certainly its transformation. We saw it coming. But that 
is different from seeing it happening, before our eyes a 
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China’s 
Dark 
Hours 


In the tense early-morning hours of June 4, hope died 
and fear was born. Thousands of combat troops stormed 
Tiananmen Square, transforming the Woodstock-like 
encampment of young students calling for democracy into 
the bloodiest killing ground in Communist China’s history. 
The images of defiance and devastation, the voices of 
ae determination and despair, shook the 


Our call fordemocracyhas world. Here, protesters attacked 


reached the living rooms oaais A ba A 
ab larculy apolitical troops with poles and rocks. There, a 


people. It has planted student lurched, his dazed face soaked 
= of Deer — of with blood. Everywhere, the bodies 
andhumenrights. ‘fell, how many isstill not known, 

—A gapdent leader while fires blazed, signaling the dawn 


of China’s uncertain new world. 


























We are not afraid to 
die. But we have 
already lost a lot of 
blood. We must leave 
the square. 
—Hou Dejian, a 
popular songwriter 


The sound of gunfire 
terrified me, but the 
sight of wounded 
people made me very 
angry. The massacre 
was a very cynical 
Ti [¥ 

—A scholar 




















ha 
Tell the United 
Nations, tell the 
world what has 
happened in China. 
Tell them that the 
Chinese government 
is killing the Chinese 
people. 


























—A worker 








China is dead. 
—A youth 
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The Wrath of Deng 
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The old men emerge on top, but their compact with the people is shattered 


BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


Surely this way madness lies 
Having suffered through the 
massacre of thousands, China 
. continued to lose its mind, 
lurching from question to question, con- 
tradiction to contradiction, sorrow to sor- 
row. Who was in charge? Would soldiers 
of the People’s Liberation Army 
fight one another? Had the yearn- 
ing for political change been 
snuffed out or merely suspended? 
What next for an anguished nation 
of 1.1 billion? 

China last week was not the 
China of freedom banners and vic- 
tory signs. That China perished on 
June 4. The new China brutally re- 
jected the demands for change that 
are sweeping the Communist 
world. But in ordering the bloody 
suppression of the democracy 
movement, the government lost 
much of its authority, leaving itself 
isolated and condemned at home 
and abroad 








There are even fears 
that Chinese Communism may be 


reaching backward for a discredited tool 
Warned a Western diplomat: “Every- 
thing that has gone on has been prepara- 
tion for Stalinist terror. Deng Xiaoping is 
an old Communist who believes that 
when you don’t observe party discipline, 
you are dead.” 

Yet, after days of invisibility, as Deng 
and his conservative supporters, appro- 
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4 wows Y / That did not appear to matter 

2 y in the red-walled Zhongnanhai 
* compound, where China’s leaders 
Uenaons live and work. The dead apparent- 

= ly did not matter either to the ag- 
-¥ Sen] Diplomatic) ‘8 revolutionaries who came to 
Vis Compounds) power by force 40 years ago and 

Zhongnanhai (of 1 Beijing used force to keep it Reason itself 
Compound~_{-¥ 1) Hotel did not seem to matter. The gov- 
—— rat / pe; j/ ernment that once trumpeted the 
rue | need to “seek truth from facts 

GRUINGAN AE A igh tian Witt manufactures facts to buttress lies 
Tiananmen / In the days after the Tianan- 

Square U.S. Embassy men massacre, government organs 
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priately clad in Mao suits, paraded across 
the television screen to show their grip on 
power late last week, the contradictions— 
and the questions— For the 
time being, the old men seemed to be in 
control again. But for how long? If the 
Chinese were being cowed into submis- 
sion, a long-standing compact between 
them and their government had been bro- 

ken. Tiananmen Square and Bei- 

jing might belong to the P.L.A., but 

the struggle for control of China is 

”| far from over 


remained 


“} pressed a surreal drive to mislead 


ee a ee 


TO 








the country about what had happened. 
Most of the victims of what they described 
as a battle against “counterrevolutionary 
insurgents” were soldiers, claimed a gov- 
ernment spokesman, who placed among 
the dead a few hundred troops and only 23 
students. Hours later, those figures were 
revised again and turned into impossibly 
good news by a man in military uniform on 
state television. Said the officer: “Not one 
person died in the square.” Late last week 
State radio was even claiming that no sol- 
diers opened fire in Tiananmen 

The truth was different, and Beijing 
knew it. An estimated 5,000 citizens died 
in only a few hours between Saturday 
night and Sunday morning after units of 
the P.L.A.’s 27th Army launched their bru- 
tal assault to oust pro-democracy students 
from Tiananmen; the exact number of 
victims may never be known. 

From June 4 to June 8, as the leader- 
ship was enveloped in an unseen struggle 
for power, the world searched for signs of 
reason amid the turmoil. The country’s 
rulers finally began to re-emerge, but not 
reason and not humanity. First came Pre- 
mier Li Peng, 60, the front man for the re- 
gime’s hard-line faction, giving the lie to 
rumors that he had suffered a gunshot 
wound. On TV he praised the soldiers 
who had killed and maimed to wrest the 
capital from the demonstrators. “Com- 
rades, you must be exhausted,” Li said. 
“Thank you for your hard work.” 

At about the same time, the govern- 
ment issued harsh martial-law decrees or- 
dering leaders of the prodemocracy 
movement, “important figures who incit- 





ary insurrection in the capital,” to turn 
themselves in for “lenient treatment.” 
The decrees set up a spy-and-report net- 
work, complete with 18 telephone hot 
lines, so that citizens could help round up 
dissidents. Fearful of arrest, student lead- 
ers who had survived the carnage went 
underground or fled the city. The astro- 
physicist Fang Lizhi, a leading dissident 
who was prevented by the government 
from dining with George Bush during the 
President’s visit last February, sought ref- 
uge in the U.S. embassy; the presence of 
the “traitor” there provoked Chinese 
complaints of American meddling 


he next day Deng, 84, China’s su- 

preme ruler for the past decade, 

made his first appearance on 

television in nearly a month. At 
his side were Li and a host of top leaders 
and party elders, as well as representa- 
tives of all key factions in the military, in- 
cluding those who had been considered 
loyal to party moderates. Present too were 
President Yang Shangkun, 82, a former 
army general and the reputed master- 
mind of the Tiananmen attack, and Qiao 
Shi, 64, the state security chief who may 
become General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party. Conspicuously missing was the 
incumbent in that post, the moderate 
Zhao Ziyang, whose whereabouts have 
remained unknown since late last month, 
when he held sympathetic talks with stu- 
dent representatives in Tiananmen. The 
Officials applauded as Deng hailed the sol- 
diers. “Facing a life-threatening situa 
tion,” he said, “our troops never forgot the 


ed and organized this counterrevolution- | people, never forgot the party, never for- 
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| over Beijing, Chinese who had Western 


| to deal with another kind of madness 


Repression and defiance: in Beijing, residents 
watch the troops roll in; in Shanghai, 
protesters torch a train that killed six after 

it crushed a human barricade 


got the country’s interest.” He had condo- 
lences for the families of soldiers killed 
during the upheaval but not a word for the 
victims in the protesters’ ranks 

By then the arrests had started. All 


friends began to disappear, either into 
hiding or, in increasing numbers, into 
jails. In one incident opposite the foreign- 
communily compound of Qijiayuan, some 
30 Chinese were taken in by security 
forces. In another part of town, 28 more | 
were led away. “It is the night of the long 
knives,” said a Western diplomat. The to- 
tal in custody at week’s end: 400 

The government’s lurch backward to 
the thuggish practices of the Cultural 
Revolution may be the only way it knows 





popular anger. At the time of the massa- 
cre, many citizens were so incensed that 
the P.L.A. was being used against the peo- 
ple that they ambushed stray groups of 
soldiers with fire bombs, bricks, clubs, 
even bare hands. Later, outgunned and 
powerless, the resistance turned to words 
In the shadow of the Beijing Hotel, a 
young man spotted a military helicopter 
hovering over Tiananmen and wrathfully 
wished destruction on it. “Fall down!” he 
cried. “Fall down!” Across the square, a | 
worker stared angrily at a group of sol- 
diers and muttered, “So many died, but 
not in vain. It’s not over yet, just you wait 
We'll get you in due time.” 
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Other vengeful visions proved illu- 
sory. When units of the 38th Army, a con- 
tingent normally based in Baoding, rolled 
into the city three days after the Tianan- 
men bloodletting, residents cheered them 
on, hoping they would drive out the hated 
27th. “Let it be blood for blood!” shouted 
bystanders. But the 38th Army supported 
the 27th and martial rule. 

After a decade of reform that the Chi- 
nese had hoped would lead to steady eco- 
nomic and social progress, why had chaos 
and barbarity suddenly descended on 
Beijing? No answer had meaning for long. 
Even as Li and Yang appeared at Deng’s 
side, speculation was rife that the Premier 
and the chief of state were dispensable. 
Rumors about Deng’s frail health were 
not resolved by his appearance on televi- 
sion: his left hand trembled, his face was 
puffy, his eyes ringed with dark circles. 
But as he spoke, his words grew in coher- 
ency and exuded authority. At one point, 
he dismissed an unwanted bit of prompt- 
ing from Li with a withering look. 

As the week wore on, it appeared that 
whatever power Deng and his colleagues 
held came from the guns of the P.L.A. In- 
telligence specialists believe the army has 
played a role not only in securing the cap- 
ital but also in preparing for further re- 
pression. One possible goal: to scare off 
prying foreigners. 

Constant and mysterious military 
movements stirred confusion and alarm. 
Tank convoys rumbled to the east, away 
from Tiananmen, only to return a few 
hours -later. Armored vehicles were de- 
ployed at a strategic cloverleaf east of the 
square, as if awailing attack by another 
military force. Rumors of skirmishes, 
even artillery duels between the “bad” 
27th Army and the “good soldiers” of the 
38th Army, fluttered through the capital. 
With fear of an armed confrontation ram- 


DENG XIAOPING 
Still China’s supreme 
leader. He ordered the 
Tiananmen attack. 
Rumored to be dying, 
Deng, 84, showed his 
strength on TV for the 
first time since May 16. 
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QIAO SHI 

Long a dark horse in 
succession scenarios, the 
opportunistic Qiao, 64, is 
in charge of state 
security and may soon 
replace Zhao as party 
leader. 
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pant, foreign governments ordered the 
evacuation of their nationals. Beijing air- 
port was packed with diplomats, tourists 
and businessmen waiting for tickets and 
specially chartered planes to leave a capi- 
tal seemingly under siege. 


urthermore, soldiers on trucks ca- 

reened through the diplomatic 

quarter, shouting “Go home! Go 

home!” Yet others sprayed bul- 
lets into the walls and windows of Jian- 
guomenwai, a compound occupied by for- 
eigners. One diplomatic analyst is 
convinced that under the cover of random 
gunfire, military snipers were deliberately 
shooting up apartments inhabited by dip- 
lomats who had the previous night dis- 
rupted what appeared to be preparations 
for a surreptitious execution of young Chi- 
nese men. “What they did in the foreign 
compound,” said this intelligence expert, 
“was to altempt to drive out every foreign 
eye so they can go about their execu- 
tions.” Western photographers and televi- 
sion crews have been roughed up. 

In fact, the expected confrontation 
between military factions never material- 
ized. By the end of the week, 27th Army 
soldiers who had participated in the Tian- 
anmen assault had decamped and were 
replaced by fresh troops from other regi- 
ments unconnected with the massacre. 
Only hours after Deng’s appearance on 
TV, long columns of armor left the city. 
The military maneuvers served mainly to 
camouflage a deep political conflict. The 
massacre at Tiananmen may have been 
just a violent stage in the ongoing struggle 
of succession, not unlike the turmoil that 
has occurred throughout Chinese history 
whenever a dynasty waned. 

For the past several years the Com- 
munist Party has been facing the question 
of who will ultimately replace Deng. He 


LIPENG 


Premier Li, 60, has come 
to personify the 
crackdown. His two 
public appearances last 
week demonstrate that 
the hard-liners have 
prevailed. 


ZHAO ZIYANG 

Zhao, 69, was reportedly 
sacked as party boss last 
month for showing 
sympathy to the student 
cause, but his departure 
has not been announced 
officially. 
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complicated the problem by purging his 
own chosen heir, the reform-minded par- 
ty General Secretary Hu Yaobang, who 
was relieved of his job in 1987 for not 
quickly crushing student demonstrations. 
Hu’s replacement as designated successor 
was Zhao, who now appears to have also 
fallen victim to Deng’s displeasure. 

Throughout his years in power, Deng 
balanced moderate vs. hard-line factions 
in every organ of the state—the party, the 
government, the military. The result was 
paralysis: important decisions were fre- 
quently avoided or ignored. Deng re- 
mained the ultimate arbiter, but hobbled 
by age and his penchant for toughing out 
dilemmas, he increasingly played off 
would-be successors against one another, 
letting their disagreements fester into bu- 
reaucratic skirmishing. 

The death of Hu last April precipitat- 
ed a crisis. When expressions of grief 
sparked in Tiananmen the demands for 
greater democracy, differences between 
the factions left the leadership impotent 
to take a united stand on how to cope with 
an unprecedented event. As the leaders 
dithered, the protest swelled. 

The students’ modest calls for more 
democracy and less corruption not only 
confronted the leadership with funda- 
mental questions about China's future di- 
rection but also created an opening for po- 
litical jockeying. According to one theory, 
Zhao, 69, the leader reputedly most will- 
ing to adopt more open politics, took ad- 
vantage of the situation to ask for greater 
authority. From Deng, Zhao reportedly 
sought the power to grant some of the stu- 
dents’ demands. Sensing an attempt at a 
power play, Deng refused. 

An internal document leaked through 
Hong Kong claims Deng then demanded 
action and the suppression of all per- 
ceived threats to the party’s central au- 




















































YANG SHANGKUN 
A former general, Yang, 
82, holds the largely 
ceremonial job of 
President but backs 
«| Deng’s hard line in the 

) powerful Central Military 
Commission. 












WANG DAN 

A history major at Peking 
University, Wang, 20, 
was the most visible of 
the student rebels. Some 
reports have him in 
hiding; others have him 
dead. 
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It’s a special love, this feeling of shared interests and 
understanding, Of creative thoughts. Of patience. And 
working together to grow. 

Teachers, like nurses, doctors, social workers, fire 
fighters and others in the not-for-profit community are 
truly a special breed of people who dedicate themselves 
to others. 

They care. 

And so do we. Our pension and special savings pro 
grams are specially created for these special people. As 


aresult, we’re growing fast and are now ready to expand 
our horizons. 

William J. Flynn, Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, Mutual of America, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10103. 
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thority—namely himself. In spite of 
Zhao’s refusal to support the imposition of 
martial law in Beijing, Deng pressed 
ahead with plans for military rule with 
Premier Li and President Yang 

Yang turned to the 27th Army, nor- 
mally based in Shijiazhuang, Hebei prov- 
ince, and largely composed of ill-educated 
peasant conscripts with no ties to Beijing, 
for the harsh job of clearing Tiananmen 
The President has personal links to the 
27th through his brother Yang Baibing, 
who is top political commissar of the 
P.L.A., and Chief of Staff Chi Haotian, 
said to be another relative 

But what may have been planned only 
as a show of force turned into a 
bloodbath. Soon armed soldiers 
and unarmed protesters were 
locked in furious combat. Ruan 
Ming, a former lecturer on 
Marxism at Beijing's Commu- 
nist Party School, argues that a 
propaganda blitz mounted by 
the government last week to 
justify the Tiananmen 
was an attempt lo 
situation and save face.” 

As architects of the debacle, 
Li and Yang could eventually 
prove liabilities to Deng, and he 
might have to jettison them. An 
alternative could be provided 
by Qiao Shi, an unfamiliar Po- 
litburo member, who emerged 
as a rising star after a telegram 
from the Supreme Court con- 
gratulated him for his support 
of the military crackdown 

Little is known about Qiao, 
but he is thought to be one of the 
more politically agile members 
in the party élite. In the days 
leading up to the crisis, he reportedly ab- 
stained from a crucial vote when the party 
was paralyzed over how to act on the stu- 
dent protests. That demonstration of neu- 
trality may have made him acceptable as a 
compromise leader to all sides. “He is a very 
shrewd man.” says Ruan. “He was elevated 
to the Politburo by Hu Yaobang. But when 
Hu was ousted, Qiao acted against his for- 
mer mentor and sided with Deng.” 


sweep 
“salvage the 


et the problem for Li, Yang, 

Qiao or anyone else trying to 

rule China in the post-Tianan- 

men era is not more street pro- 
tests. In the few days after the massacre 
demonstrations and strikes did erupt in 
several key cities—from Shenyang in 
Manchuria to central Wuhan to southern 
Guangzhou. Students and workers set up 
barricades in Shanghai, China's largest 
city and economic hub, and paralyzed the 
public transportation system. But the ac- 
tivism soon petered out. Protest rallies 
shrank from the ten thousands to the tens 
On Shanghai campuses, student associa- 


tions dissolved. With the crackdown offi- 
cially under way. the vast majority of peo 
ple—even in the once radical Shanghai 
have been frightened into nervous silence 
Putting down dissent through repres- 
sion and propaganda is one thing; finding 
the road toward political and economic 
recovery quite another. In Beijing, much 
of the public transportation system has 
been destroyed or damaged. Losses to the 
national economy are estimated in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Japan, 


China’s largest foreign-aid donor, has an- 
nounced a halt in negotiations for a $120 
million loan for an oil project. The U.S 
and Britain have suspended all public and 





No news is no news: but the people learned the truth from unofficial pictures of the Tiananmen attack 


private arms sales to China for the fore- 
seeable future: the P.L.A. alone needs to 
replace more than 300 vehicles smashed 
or burned in the taking of the square 
Despite the government's assurances 
that it will continue to keep its doors open 
to the outside world, foreign trade—$82.6 
billion in 1988—can be expected to slide 
steeply in the next few months. Though 
China may want to trade, will anyone 
want to trade with China? As foreigners 
have fled the country, joint ventures with 
Western and Japanese firms are frozen 
Even before the protests erupted, infla- 
tion, corruption and unemployment had 
put a brake on progress; hesitation by out- 
siders to invest in China will only exacer- 
bate these problems. Said a senior British 
diplomat: “First, there is the revulsion 
factor in the wake of the bloodbath that 
will keep a lot of Westerners away. Sec 
ond, there is the question of confidence 
Deng built that up, and now it lies de- 
stroyed. No one is willing to invest unless 
there is reasonable assurance of stability 
Restoring international confidence will 
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be one of the leadership's toughest tasks.” 
The task may be impossible without a 
wholesale change in the leadership, which 
is not likely soon. Deng was deservedly 
admired for having navigated China to- 
ward economic modernization, but his 
achievement is tainted by the blood of the 
demonstrators killed in Beijing. The aged 
conservative revolutionaries surrounding 
him are out of touch with a population 
whose majority is under 40 years of age 
The P.L.A., 
has shown itself to be the regime’s, not the 
people's, army. Said a senior British diplo- 
mat last week: “There is not a single insti- 
tution that has not been besmirched 


contrary to its popular repute, 





The government pressed a surreal drive to mislead the country about the bloody Sunday 


these past weeks.” The threat of civil war 
has not entirely vanished 
psychological rather than an actual battle 
The students’ calls for democracy had un- 
paralleled national support, which may 
have gone underground but will not go 
away. Perhaps 300,000 troops are still en- 
camped around the capital. The Commu- 
nist Party leadership is distrusted by large 
numbers of its own people. The men at the 
top have been condemned by the outside 
world as the enemies of the people 
Elsewhere in the Communist world 
leaders like Mikhail Gorbachev and Po- 
land’s Wojciech Jaruzelski are trying to | 
break old patterns by channeling unrest | 
and rising expectations into a limited evo- | 
lution toward more democracy. China's 
old men seem to have missed the mes- 
sage much to their de- 
sire to retain absolute power. Forced to 
choose between accommodating change 
and maintaining the regime, they chose 
tyranny —Reported by David Aikman, 
Sandra Burton and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing and | 
Richard Hornik / Shanghai | 
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BY WILLIAM STEWART HONG KONG 





The glittering glass-and-steel 
Bank of China, Southeast 
Asia's tallest building and a 
{ prominent addition to Hong 
Kong’s spectacular skyline, was to em- 
body the faith that both Hong Kong and 
China placed in a common future, a visi- 
ble symbol of the “one country, two sys- 
tems” promised when the British crown 
colony reverts to China in 1997, Last 
week two enormous black-and-white 
banners drooped across the tower's fagade 
bearing a grim message in Chinese char- 
acters: BLOOD MUST BE PAID WITH 
BLOOD 
Overnight the savage massacre in 
Tiananmen Square shattered Hong 
Kong's wary faith in that future. Thou- 
sands donned funeral garb to mourn the 
dead of Beijing. The stock market 
plunged 22% in one day in a paroxysm of 
lost confidence. Chinese flocked to main- 
land banks to withdraw their money, as 
much in anger as in fear. And the largely 
apolitical’ people of this freewheeling 
monument to commercialism discovered 
a newfound political activism 
The grief and fury felt in Hong Kong 
are the latest expression of a startling 
change in the colony’s view of itself. 
Throughout its almost 150-year history as 
a bold, pushy trading enclave, the busi- 
| ness of Hong Kong has been business 
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The people find their identity in solidarity with the students of China 


Fear and Anger in Hong Kong _ 


Beijing's massacre shakes the colony's faith in the future 


The colony was a place where foreigners 
and Chinese alike came to make money 
and get away from the political turmoil on 
the mainland. But since the student move- 
ment blossomed in Beijing last April, 
Hong Kong has been galvanized. It has 
found an identity at last, and it is Chinese 

For three weekends in a row, a mil- 
lion people, almost 20% of the population, 
have poured into the crowded streets to 
show solidarity with the students in Bei- 
jing. What began as a display of support 
soon became an affirmation of Hong 
Kong’s own desires for democracy and 
self-rule. Then the violent suppression in 
Tiananmen Square woke Hong Kong to 
the fear that the fate of the students could 
be its own 

“Never in my worst dreams did I 
think such a thing could happen,” said 
Raymond Ng, 21, a movie-studio techni- 
cian. “Blood has flowed like a river, A ca- 
tastrophe has befallen my country.” So 
Hock, 42, a textile-factory worker ex- 
plained his shock and outrage: “They sent 
the troops out to kill these young people, 
people the army is supposed to protect 
They are worse than beasts.” At a rally 
last Sunday at the Happy Valley race- 
track, Legislative Council member Mar- 
tin Lee told a crowd, “I believe it [the 
crackdown] is the work of very old men 
who cling to power and are prepared to 
sacrifice millions of lives. I think they 
have gone mad.” Lee then promptly re- 
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| Says Dame Lydia Dunn, the senior mem- 


| desperately seeks 


aa 


$ signed as a member of the 
Basic Law Drafting Com- 
mittee, the body established 
by China to draw up Hong | 


Kong's post-1997 charter 

What the people of 
Hong Kong discovered they 
want is democracy for Chi- 
nese everywhere, Hong 
Kong included. While Hong 
Kong is democratic in spirit, 
members of its legislature 
are mostly appointed. An 
elected legislature could be 
installed by 1997, but the 
Basic Law does not call for 
an elected chief executive 
until at least 15 years after 
the hand-over. But now a 
fearful Hong Kong is de- 
manding a faster pace for its 
own democratization, to 
make it all the harder for 
Beijing to overturn 

The shock of last week’s 
events may spur London to | 
take swift action on repre- 
sentative government. If it 
does, it may be only to dodge a more ex- 
plosive issue: whether to give 3.5 million 
Hong Kong citizens who hold restricted 
British passports the right to resettle in 
Britain. But the government of Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher is appalled 
at the prospect of millions of immigrants 
flooding Britain, and so far has ruled out 
any drastic change. Declared Foreign 
Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe: “We could 
not easily contemplate a massive new im- 
migration commitment.” 

Amid Hong Kong’s anger at China, 
there is growing resentment that Britain 
is failing to provide the leadership the col- 
ony needs during this tense period. The | 
colonial government is rapidly losing its 
moral authority, as citizens conclude Brit- 
ain isn’t listening to them. Last week 
Governor Sir David Wilson finally flew to 
London to plead Hong Kong's case. Al- 
though Thatcher is willing to relax the 
rules a little and is expected to announce 
some details this week, Wilson did not re- 
ceive the kinds of reassurance the colony 








In the end, Britain cannot restore 
what Beijing has destroyed: Hong Kong’s 
faith that China will keep its word. The 
events in Tiananmen Square have deeply 
alienated a people only reluctantly willing 
to accept China’s embrace. It is a sad and 
disturbing irony that at the very moment 
Hong Kong has discovered its affinity 
with the Chinese people, it has also seen 
the ugly side of its prospective governors 


ber of Hong Kong’s governing Executive 
Council: “In one week China has wiped 
out what it had accomplished in ten years 
Fears now have to be recognized.” n 
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The contrast was stupefying 
In December 1981, Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa was ar- 
rested along with more than 
6,000 fellow union members in a martial- 
law crackdown that seemed to shatter 
their movement and, with it, all hope of 
freedom and reform in Communist Po- 
land. Last week Walesa found himself at 
the center ofa very different situation. His 
forces had just whipped the Communist 
| Party in the country’s first truly demo- 
cratic elections since 1947, causing a con- 
stitutional logjam that for the moment left 
unclear exactly how and by whom Poland 
would be governed. Walesa, 46, his trade- 
mark mustache now gray and his stocky 
build padded with extra poundage, 
warned supporters shortly after the vote, 
“Tt's too early for congratulations.” 
Perhaps so. But it was not too early for 
the world to recognize Poland's remark- 
able political performance for what it was 
| in the year of Communism’s historic iden- 








tity crisis—a time of glasnost in the Soviet 
Union, brutal repression in China and po- 
litical unease in the rest of Eastern Eu- 
rope—Poland had launched a democratic 
experiment unique in the Communist 
world. “It makes us rethink the proposi- 
tion that Stalinism is eternal,” said a U.S 
official. “Now we don’t know for sure that 
Stalinism is above being reformed.” 

The official results announced at mid- 
week showed a Solidarity landslide 
Union-backed candidates won 92 of 100 
seats in the newly created Senate and 160 
of 161 Sejm (lower house) seats set aside 
for opposition and independent candi- 
dates. Although the remaining 299 Sejm 
seats were automatically allotted to the 
Communists and their allies, only five of 

their candidates garnered the required 
50% of the vote. Most of those unfilled 
seats will be decided in runoff elections on 
June 18 
For the so-called national list of the 
| Communist Party and its allies, a special 
slate of 35 prominent candidates who ran 
| unopposed, there might be no second 
round. A majority of voters, eager to reject 
the whole Communist system, scratched 
all but two names off the ballot; 33 candi- 
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| character, and Solidarity has achieved a 





dates were defeated and their seats thrown 
into limbo. That unexpected result trig- 
gered a constitutional crisis, since the elec- 
toral law requires a full 460-member Sejm 
but provides no mechanism for filling the 
vacant seats. Until these legal obstacles are 
resolved, the Parliament cannot fill the 
presidency, a powerful new post that was 
expected to go to party leader Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. Among the defeated national- 
list candidates were some of Jaruzelski’s 
most reform-minded allies, including 
Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski, In- 
terior Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak and Po- 
litburo member Jozef Czyrek. Their pres- 
ence in Parliament was deemed crucial to 
forming a working relationship between 
the Communists and the opposition 

The Communist wipeout threatened 
to shatter the delicate power-sharing 
agreement that the party and Solidarity 
negotiated earlier this year. Not only was 
there a fear of backlash from angry Com- 
munist hard-liners opposed to compro- 
mise, but there was also a serious question 
of how the country could be governed 
when its ruling party had been over- 
whelmingly rejected by the electorate 

In an unprecedented concession state- 
ment, party spokesman Jan Bisztyga told 
a nationwide television audience on Mon- 
day that the “elections were of a plebiscite 





decisive majority.” Promising that the 
government would “not back away from 
the road of democracy and reforms,” he 
called on Solidarity to accept “co-respon- 
sibility” for running the country. But Soli- 
darity leaders rejected that astounding in- 
vitation to join a coalition government, 
preferring to remain in opposition and co- 
operate with the Communists on a case- 
by-case basis only 

On Thursday, Communist and union 
officials held an emergency closed-door 
meeting aimed at breaking the impasse 
Determining how to fill the 33 vacant 
seats was at the top of the agenda. One 
proposal called for a new vote on those 
seats in the second round of elections. But 
many union supporters argued that they 
should remain unfilled 
Tallying a triumph: the victory leaves unclear 
how and by whom the country will be governed 
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A Humiliation 
For the Party 











-- | But Solidarity handles victory with calm and realism 


Ironically, Poland’s resounding dis- 
play of democracy seemed likely to make 
other Soviet-bloc regimes—already be- 
deviled by reformist rumblings—rethink 
the wisdom of opening up the electoral 
process. Said a senior Western diplomat 
in Warsaw: “It may have been the worst 


possible result for g/asnost in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Every Communist Party in the re- 
gion must now be aware that democrati- 
zation is the beginning of the end for it.” 








Perhaps no Soviet satellite was study- 
| ing the results more carefully than Hun- 
gary, which is preparing for its own multi- 
party elections next year. Commenting on 
the Polish vote last week, the national 
Hungarian daily Magyar Nemzet said the 
Communist defeat “was not only humili- 
ating but also constitutes an incalculable 
source of danger.” 

The Polish experience posed a special 
dilemma for Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. On the one hand, Warsaw’s 
bold moves toward economic and politi- 
cal liberalization would have been un- 

| thinkable had Gorbachev not come to 
power in 1985 and launched his own re- 
forms. On the other hand. the crushing 
defeat of the Polish Communists could be 
exploited by Soviet hard-liners as an ar- 
gument against political reform at home 
In fact, Gorbachev's party seemed in little 
danger of suffering a Polish-style humilia- 
tion at the polls. For one thing, the Soviet 
reform impulse is coming down from the 
leadership rather than welling up from a 
grass-roots movement, as in Poland. For 
another, Gorbachev does not have a large, 


a 


well-organized opposition to contend with 
and has ruled out for now the idea of mul- 
tiparty elections. Yet thé debacle of the 
Polish party must be giving him second 
thoughts about how much further he can 
push political democratization without 
threatening Communist authority 
Whatever reservations Moscow may 
have about the Polish election, the possi- 
bility of Soviet intervention seems ex- 
tremely remote. Eight years ago, in the 
heyday of Solidarity’s first incarnation 
Leonid Brezhnev forced Jaruzelski to 
break the union. But Gorbachev has long 
since laid the interventionist Brezhnev 
Doctrine to rest, repeatedly promising the 
East European regimes “mutual respect” 
and “non-interference in each other's in- 
ternal affairs.” Moreover, Gorbachev 
considers the reform-minded Jaruzelski 
an important ally in promoting what he 
calls “new thinking” throughout the Sovi- 


| et bloc. Finally, the Soviet leader seems to 


regard the economic and political experi- 
ments in Poland and Hungary as impor- 
tant laboratory tests for the Soviet Union 
Thus most analysts doubt that Gorbachev 





will intervene unless the Polish situation 
degenerates into chaos 

What finally pushed the Jaruzelski 
government to the bargaining table was 
the same thing that sparked the popular 
uprisings of 1956, 1970 and 1981; econom- 
ics. Although the regime could drive Soli- 
darity underground, it could not make the 
country’s hopelessly inefficient factories 
produce more or put food on empty gro- 
cery shelves. For more than seven years, 
Jaruzelski tried to carry out economic re- 
forms while refusing to negotiate with Sol- 
idarity or democratize the political struc- 
ture. The results were dismal: industrial 
production fell steadily, while the foreign 
debt climbed to $39.2 billion and inflation 
crept toward 100%. When public discon- 
tent erupted in a series of nationwide 
strikes last spring and summer, the gov- 
ernment finally abandoned its half-a-loaf 
strategy and in desperation steered into 
one of the most astonishing U-turns in 
modern political history by calling for 
talks with Walesa’s banned union 

The so-called round-table negotia- 
tions, which began in February, were 
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based on a fundamental trade-off: the re- 
gime would consent to a large degree of 
democracy in exchange for social cooper- 
ation on the economy; Solidarity would 
help secure that cooperation in return for 
its legalization and a share of power. The 
centerpiece of the agreement was the 
| cumbersome electoral law that granted 
the Communists and their allies 65% of 
the seats in the Sejm and allotted 35% to 
the opposition; a new 100-member Senate, 
with veto power over all legislation, was to 
be chosen in open elections; a powerful 
presidency, with control over the armed 
| forces and security apparatus, would be 
filled by the Communist-controlled Par- 
liament. Solidarity allowed the party and 
its allies a guaranteed majority on condi- 





Jaruzelski: even his reform-minded allies failed to secure seats 


tion that the next legislative elections, to 
be held in four years, are fully competitive 
and that the President is popularly elected 
by 1995. The union also extracted a num- 
ber of other concessions, including legal- 
ization of the Roman Catholic Church 
and establishment of an opposition press. 
In granting these extraordinary con- 
cessions, the Communists made three key 
assumptions. First, that only a Solidarity- 
| led opposition could secure economic co- 
| operation from the public and attract the 
billions of dollars in Western aid needed 
to finance the recovery. Second, that by 
bringing Solidarity into the political pro- 
cess, the party could make it share the 
onus for the belt-tightening policies that 
would have to be adopted. Third, that by 
setting an early election date, the govern- 
ment could prevent the opposition from 
organizing an effective campaign. 

The last assumption was wildly off 
the mark. Within days after the April 5 
signing of the round-table agreement, 
Solidarity had selected most of its candi- 
dates, named a campaign committee, 
opened its national election headquarters 
in a former Warsaw bank, set up region- 
al offices across Poland, and recruited 
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40,000 campaign workers. Within a week, 
printing presses were churning out mil- 
lions of handbills, posters and stickers 
bearing the familiar red SOLIDARNOSC! 
logo and photos of Lech Walesa. Al- 
though Walesa was not running for office, 
he stumped tirelessly for Solidarity candi- 
dates around the country. In contrast to 
Solidarity’s slick campaign, the Commu- 
nists and their allies flopped miserably on 
the hustings, Observed a Western diplo- 
mat in Warsaw: “That the Communists 
could not even organize their own cam- 
paign is really something. Can it be that 
they are even more incompetent than 
they have seemed for 40 years?” 

Once the parliamentary problems re- 
sulting from the elections are resolved, the 
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government must grapple with the deep- 
ening economic crisis. Both sides know 
what they avoided saying on the cam- 
paign trail: effective economic reform will 
require stringent austerity measures—in- 
cluding plant closings, layoffs and higher 
consumer prices. Those steps are sure to 
provoke strong resistance from the work- 
ing masses that form Solidarity’s main 
constituency. Solidarity is also likely to 
face internal squabbles, as factions that 
supported the union during the cam- 
paign—including the right-wing nation- 
alist Confederation for an Independent 
Poland and the Freedom and Peace youth 
movement—begin to push their own 
agendas. 


arty leaders too face internal resis- 

tance from hard-liners and mid- 

level bureaucrats opposed to any 
further erosion of their power and prerog- 
atives. Ironically, some of the most in- 
tense criticism may come from the party- 
backed official trade union, the O.P.Z.Z., 
which was originally set up to replace Sol- 
idarity but has become one of the more 
bitter opponents of factory shutdowns and 
employment cuts. 











Hopes for economic recovery ulti- 
mately depend on Western financial aid, 
something Polish officials now expect as a 
reward for democratic reforms. In particu- 
lar, Warsaw is anxious to restructure its 
burdensome $39 billion foreign debt. Ne- 
goliations are now under way between 
Polish officials and the Paris Club of West- 
ern creditor nations, to which the bulk of 
Poland's foreign debt is owed. West Ger- 
many, Poland’s largest trading partner 


| and biggest single creditor, last week re- 
| sumed long-stalled debt-rescheduling 


talks in hopes that some agreement can be 
reached before Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
visits Warsaw late next month. President 
Bush, who warmly applauded last week’s 
elections, is due to visit Poland next 





Trade unionist Walesa: “It’s too early for congratulations” 


month, Bush had earlier outlined some of 
the economic steps he intended to take 
Among them: eliminating tariffs on select- 
ed Polish imports, stimulating private U.S 
investment in Poland, working with the 
Paris Club on debt rescheduling, and en- 
couraging the International Monetary 
Fund to grant standby credits to Warsaw 
As for the Polish people, they seemed 
remarkably subdued at this moment of 
democratic triumph. Compared with the 
unbridled euphoria that accompanied Soli- 
darity’s birth in 1980, there was little public 
celebrating after the election. Perhaps it 
was because people sensed the gravity of 
the moment. More important, they had 
seen their hopes dashed too many times 


before. “In Polish society, nobody has | 


the idea of being a winner,” explained 
Solidarity official Alfred Janowski on a 
visit to Washington last week. “We are so 
used to always losing.” It was to counter 
such defeatism, rooted in two centuries of 
foreign occupation, that Walesa told a 
campaign rally in Gdansk last month, 
“Whoever doubts must ask himself, ‘Has 
there ever before been such a chance as 
now?’ —Reported by Kenneth W. Banta and 
John Borrell/Warsaw and John Kohan/Moscow 
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SOVIET UNION 


Communism 





Hard Lessons and Unhappy Citizens 


Wherever he turns, Gorbachev faces the forces he has unleashed 


BY WILLIAM R. DOERNER 





Not so long ago, the catalog of 
crises that have recently af- 
flicted the Soviet Union would 
have been buried in the re- 
cesses of the Kremlin, with much of the 
| rest of the world none the wiser. Not any- 
more. With a newly emboldened press 
and oratorical skirmishing going on con- 
stantly in Moscow’s new Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, an engrossed world knows 
practically everything 
The very act of revelation is a central 
feature in the gradual loosening of Com- 
munist strictures that Mikhail Gorbachev 
is bringing to the Soviet Union, as he 
grapples with the challenge of revamping 
the system without completely violating 
it—and a stark contrast to the refusal of 
China's leadership to countenance the 
slightest openness 
Paying heed to the cataclysmic out- 
come of that refusal, the 
Kremlin calibrated its re- 
| sponse with great care. Ear- 
ly in the week, the Congress 
issued a timid resolution 
urging that “wisdom, sound 
reason and a balanced ap- 
proach” prevail in China 
Later, caution became less 
evident. “We hadn't expect- 
ed this,” said Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman Gennadi 
Gerasimov, adding that his 
government was “extremely 
dismayed” over the events in 
China. But Moscow's op- 
tions were limited. After al- 
most two decades of ex- 
changing ideological insults, 
| the Chinese were scarcely 
prepared to accept a lecture 
from the Soviets. In any 
case, admonitions would 
only feed lingering Chinese 
suspicions that the Kremlin 
still harbors hopes of playing 
schoolmaster to the Com- 
munist movement So what 
is left, in Moscow’s view, is 
nothing but time and pa- 
tience. “If you think we 
don’t understand the situa- 
tion, you are wrong,” said a 
frustrated Soviet observer 
last week. “Not one Soviet, 
from the President on down 
| toa schoolchild, approves of 
| China’s use of tanks to re- 





nnd 





press the students. But the only way we 
can really help is by example, through 


deepening democracy in our own 
country.” 
Last week the world was able to 


watch that process lurch ahead as debates 
in the Soviet Congress reached a painful 
peak of bitterness. Little was hidden from 
the Soviet people as a pair of new disasters 
threw the nation into mourning 
Gorbachev's experiment in rambunc- 
tious parliamentary democracy ad- 
journed, with moments of high drama to 
the very end. At the closing session of the 
Congress, Andrei Sakharov and Gorba- 
chev squared off against each other. Sa- 
kharov called for removal of the constitu- 
tional provision giving the Communist 
Party the “leading role” in Soviet political 
life, while the Soviet leader accused the 
Nobel Peace laureate of trying to “belit- 
tle” the new parliament's achievements 
There were also painful disclosures about 





His challenge: to revamp the system without completely violating it 
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the dreadful state of the Soviet economy 
Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov admit- 
ted that some 40 million Soviets, or 13% 
of the population, live below the poverty 
level, that the Afghanistan war had cost 


| about $70 billion and that the country’s 


foreign-trade deficit this year will reach 
$52 billion. (The U.S. foreign-trade deficit 
last year was $119.8 billion.) In an attack 
on the economic front, Ryzhkov proposed 
cuts of almost a third in the military bud- 
get until 1995 and the elimination of as 
many as 18 of the 50 government 
ministries 

The political challenges that con- 
fronted Gorbachev included the first 
walkout of the session, staged by members 
from Lithuania, one of the country’s three 
Baltic republics and a hotbed of national- 
ism. They were provoked by a plan, 
backed by Gorbachev, to establish a com- 
mission empowered to have the final say 


| on constitutional disputes. Baltic deputies 


viewed the proposal as one 
more way for Moscow to im- 
> pose its will on the 14 non- 
; Russian republics. “Our 
2 electors ordered us to take 
= care of the sovereignty of our 
: republics,” declared Romas 
Gudaitis, a writer and depu- 
ty from Lithuania. Gorba- 
chev was clearly exasperat- 
ed by the Lithuanians’ 
sudden departure, calling af- 
ter them, “I ask you to be 
calm because this is not so 
simple.” In the end, Gorba- 
chev won passage of a com- 
promise measure, placing 
the commission's charter in 
the hands of a group that in- 

cludes leading dissidents 
But that minor eruption 
paled next to the outburst of 
violence in Uzbekistan, the 
fourth largest republic, lo- 
cated in the southern part of 
the U.S.S.R. The worst out- 
break of ethnic mayhem in 
the modern Soviet era began 
on the night of June 3, in the 
city of Fergana (pop 
190,000), 150 miles south- 
east of Tashkent, as bands of 
native Uzbeks staged a se- 
ries of brutal attacks on mi- 
nority Meskhetian Turks, 
who were deported from 
Georgia in 1944 by Joseph 
Stalin. Most of the 190,000 














displaced Meskhetians settled in Uzbeki- 
stan, a region that did not always wel- 
come their presence 

Precisely what touched off the vio- 
lence remained unclear, despite thorough 
glasnost-era reporting by the Soviet press 
and television. Some stories said the fight- 


ing was touched off by a dispute over the 
price of strawberries at a local market, 
while others maintained that the attacks 

| were in retaliation for a fight last month 
in the tiny market town of Kuvasi 

Whatever the cause, mobs of mostly 
young Uzbek men went on a rampage 
against the Meskhetians, hunting them 
down in their homes and beating them 
with iron bars and stones. Moscow rushed 
9,000 Interior Ministry troops to the scene 

| in an attempt to quell the violence. But 
fighting erupted in the city of Kokand, 40 
miles west of Fergana, where a mob num- 
bering 5,000, some with automatic weap- 
ons, attacked government buildings, 
blocked railroad tracks and set fires. 

By week's end at least 80 people, 
mostly Meskhetians, had been killed and 
perhaps as many as 1,000 injured. In addi- 
tion, more than 400 homes, eight factories 

| and six schools had been burned down 
Some 11,000 Meskhetians had taken up 
residence in refugee camps, either be- 
cause their homes had been destroyed or 
because they feared for their lives 





Gorbachev acknowledged the vio- 
lence in sessions of the Congress, the latest 
outbursts in a growing litany that many 
conservatives blame on his tolerant gov- 
erning style. Said the Soviet leader: “Let 
us again issue an appeal to keep the peace. 
Please stop and let us trust the legal or- 
gans of the country to do everything to 
protect the lives of the people.” 


thnic disorders were not the only sad 

news that Gorbachev conveyed to 

the Congress last week. On Monday, 
dressed in a funereal black suit, the Soviet 
leader called for a moment of silence in 
memory of “several hundred” Soviets who 
perished over the weekend in a gas-pipeline 
explosion in the southern Ural mountains. 
Some three hours before the explosion, 
technicians apparently noticed a dip in 
pressure along one section of the pipeline 
But instead of searching for a leak, they 
turned up the gas flow to get the pressure 
back to normal, allowing huge quantities of 


| propane, butane and other highly flamma- 


ble gasses to escape and form an atmo- 
spheric “lake.” Fatefully, two passenger 


| trains on the famed TransSiberian Railway 


were passing each other when the gases, ig- 
nited probably by a spark or a discarded 
cigarette, detonated with the force of a ten- 
kiloton bomb (the atomic bomb used on Hi- 
roshima was 12.5 kilotons) 








| what happened.” Last week in the Soviet 





It was the worst train disaster in So- 
viet history. The explosion thrust a pil- 
lar of fire into the nighttime Siberian 
skies that was visible to observers more 
than 60 miles away. The bodies of 137 
of the 1,200 passengers aboard the 
trains were recovered, 53 more died en 
route to the hospital and an unknown 
number were completely incinerated in 
the blast, making a precise toll impossi- 
ble. More than 700 passengers and 
crew, many of them horribly burned, re- 
quired hospitalization. The victims in- 
cluded many children on their way to 
summer camps on the Black Sea. On 
Saturday a train traveling from that re- 
sort area crashed into a bus, killing 31 
people and injuring at least 14 others 

Earlier in the week, Gorbachev had 
visited the scene of the explosion, acre af- | 
ter acre of which was scorched black by 
fire. “It seems once again that it is a mat- 
ter of incompetence, irresponsibility, mis- 
management,” the grim and angry Presi- 
dent told the Congress. “It was nothing 
less than a shameful outrage. There will 
be no progress in this country if we have 
such laxness.”” Gorbachev then exhorted | 
his listeners to “learn hard lessons from 
Union, there was no shortage of hard 
lessons. —Reported by Paul Hotheinz and John 
Kohan/Moscow 


The site of yet another tragedy, and an n angry Soviet President blames it on “incompetence, irresponsibility pee mismanagement” =, } 
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| Exodus from Beljing: heeding carnbae from U.S. officials, American ‘catia scramble to catch homebound flights 


Saving the Connection 





George Bush responds judiciously as the troops in Tiananmen Square 





trample a carefull ly cultivated relationship with the U.S. 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 





Ps The dilemma has become as 

“, familiar as it is painful. The 

CS US., as George Bush put it 

last week, “must stand wher- 
ever, in whatever country, universally for 
human rights.” 
in maintaining ties to regimes that occupy 
vital strategic positions. Never, though, 
has the U.S. faced that dilemma on the 
scale posed by today’s China: the world’s 
most populous nation, an important coun- 
terweight to the Soviet Union, until re- 
cently a force for stability in Asia and now 
a regime guilty of a massacre of its own 
people that has enraged Americans far 
more than anything ever done by Ferdi- 
nand Marcos in the Philippines or Chun 
Doo Hwan in South Korea 

| Should the U.S. turn its back on the 





But it also has an interest | 
| Bush tried, as he put it, “ 


martyred students who rallied around a 
sculpture resembling the Statue of Liber- 
ty? Or break its ties with the Chinese gov- 
ernment and risk a devastating setback to 
both strategic and commercial interests? 
Neither, said the President, who is some- 
thing of an old China hand, having head- 
ed the US. mission to Beijing in 1974-75 
to find a proper, 
prudent balance”—to toe-dance between 
the horns of the dilemma 

At the start of the week. the President 
suspended all military sales to China. 
That froze in the pipeline some $500 mil- 
lion of undelivered equipment, mainly 
electronics gear to improve the perfor- 
mance of F-8 fighter planes. Bush also au- 
thorized the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to extend the visas of Chinese 
students in the U.S., many of whom are 
afraid to go home. Later in the week, as 


| 


outright civil war seemed to threaten, the 
State Department urged all Americans in 
China to get out, and made that an order 
for families and dependents of its diplo- 
mats. By week’s end some 7,300 of the 
roughly 8,800 US. citizens in China had 
been evacuated, many by hastily arranged 
charter flights 

That did not satisfy some critics. In 
Congress the unlikely alliance of New 
York Representative Stephen Solarz, a 
highly liberal Democrat, and North Caro- 
lina Senator Jesse Helms, the curmud- 
geon of the Republican right, is pushing a 
bill that would compel the Administra- 
tion, if the situation worsens, to stop all 
transfers of high-technology goods to Chi- 
na, suspend all investment and trade, re- 
call Ambassador James Lilley and try to 
persuade international bodies such as the 
World Bank to cease making loans to 
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China. Administration officials gloomily 
acknowledge that they may be driven to 
such steps if hard-line rulers in Beijing 
launch a purge of all who oppose them, 
further inflaming American opinion. But 
for the moment at least, the Administra- 
tion is resisting 

At his Thursday-night news confer- 
ence. Bush explained why. “The situation 
is still very. very murky,” he stressed 
Washington is simply unable to discover 
who is in and who is out among the Chi- 
nese leadership. let alone predict what ac- 
tions they may take. The 
President disclosed that he 
personally attempted to 
telephone “a Chinese lead- 
er” (Deng Xiaoping, whom 
Bush got to know in his 
Beijing days), but “I 
couldn’t get through.” 

While the situation is 
that fluid. it makes sense 
for the Administration to 
try tO maintain strategic 
and commercial ties in 
hopes that a government 
will emerge that Washing- 
ton can continue to get 
along with. The U.S., said 
Bush, “can't have totally 
normal relations unless 
there’s a recognition [by 
Beijing] of the validity of 
the students’ aspirations.” 
On the other hand, he in- 
sisted, “there’s a relation- 
ship over there that is fun- 
damentally important to the United 
States, that I want to see preserved.” 

It is possible, though, that China, in 
the grip of either continuing chaos or 
harsh repression, may relapse into the 
hostile isolationism it maintained until 
the early 1970s. That would be a disaster 
for American interests. The value for the 
US. of “playing the China card” against 
the Soviet Union is not quite what it 
was in the days before Mikhail 
Gorbachev began lowering the lev- 
el of hostility between Washington 
and Moscow—as well as restoring 
correct Soviet relations with Bei- 
jing. But the presence ofa huge Chi- 
nese army along a disputed border 
with the U.S.S.R. is still a useful 
check against any renewal of 
Kremlin adventurism. Beijing and 
Washington also share intelligence 
on Soviet missile tests and other 
military maneuvers picked up by 
two US.-built listening posts along 
the Chinese-Soviet border. The de- 
vices are described as valuable 
though not irreplaceable and are 
said to have continued functioning 
through all the turmoil last week 

More broadly, the US. has 
come to rely on China to help pre- 
serve peace in Asia. That faith has 
not always been rewarded; for ex 








ample. Beijing has sold Iran Silkworm 
missiles that have been fired at ships ply 
ing the Persian Gulf. But on the whole, 
China has played the role Washington 
wanted it to: It has been expanding con- 
tacts with America’s friends Taiwan and 
South Korea, it has assisted US. ally Pa- 
kistan. and it participated with the U‘S. in 
aiding the rebels who defeated the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. Currently 


Washington is counting on Beijing to play 
a part in mediating a settlement among 
the factions in Cambodia that will com- 





At the White House, Bush sat down with Chinese students 


pete for power as the Vietnamese with- 
draw. A Chinese retreat into isolation 
would open a huge and dangerous power 
vacuum in Asia and the Pacific 

The U.S. commercial stake in China 
cannot easily be separated from the mili- 
tary-diplomatic interest, China's political 
opening to the US. in the early °70s prob- 
ably accelerated the free-market econom- 
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ic reforms that Deng launched later in the 
decade. Those reforms attracted US 
trade and investment: the economic loos 
ening then contributed to pressures for a 
corresponding political liberalization 
Even after the Tiananmen Square massa 
cre, Bush and his aides still hope that con- 
tinued American trade and investment 
will help maintain economic freedom 
and that the dynamic force ofa liberalized 
economy may yet renew the pressure for 
political reform 

Corporate executives would like noth 
ing better. Western busi 
nessmen have dreamed of 
immense markets in China 
since the days of Marco 
Polo: for American corpo- 
rations in the past few 
years, the dream started to 
come true. From a mere 
$1.2 billion ten years earli- 
er, U.S. trade with China 
rocketed to $13.4 billion 
last year, including almost 
$5 billion of U.S. exports 
such as farm goods, air- 
craft and oil-drilling equip 
ment, and more than $8.5 
billion of imports from 
China, such as clothing 
toys and sporting goods. In 
addition, American corpo- 
rations poured into China 
some $3.5 billion of direct 
investment. Everything 
from gelatin capsules to 
computers is churned out 
in more than 600 joint ventures or wholly 
owned US. subsidiaries (China, Viet 
Nam, Poland and Hungary are the only 
Communist countries that permit 100% 
foreign ownership of businesses operating 
on their soil) 

American executives were loo preoc 
cupied last week with spiriting their non 
Chinese employees to safety in Hong 
Kong, Japan or South Korea to 
make long-term decisions. Besides 
like the Bush Administration, they 
had trouble finding out what was 
going on: several were unable to 
discover whether their Chinese of 
fices and factories were sull open 
and working. The bloodshed and 
chaos were known to have stopped 
some operations. Work ceased at 
Shanghai factories owned partly by 
Massachusetts-based Foxboro, an 
electronics company, and aircraft- 
making McDonnell Douglas 
Chemical Bank suspended its ef- 
forts to organize a syndicate of U.S 
and Japanese banks that would 
share in a $120 million loan to Sino 
pec, China's national oil company 

Out of the confusion. a strategy 
of sorts emerged. Corporations will 
continue running their present op- 
erations in China as long as they 
can, and will carry through deals 
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that are already under way 
as long as thal is permitted. 
The dream of satisfying the = 
demand of a billion or 
more new customers is too 
alluring to surrender easi- 
ly. “You can’t afford to just 
opt out of any world mar- 
ket, particularly one the 
size and potential of Chi- 
na,” says Roger Sullivan, 
president of the U.S.- 
China Business Council 
“For us to do that would be 
to just turn it over to the 
Japanese.” 
Simultaneously, how- 
ever, U.S. executives are 
putting ideas of new in- 
vestments on hold until 
they can see what sort of 
political and business climate emerges 
from the present turmoil. The wait may 
be a long one, and even when it ends, 
Western involvement will depend on 
whether the eventual winners are recep- 
tive to foreign influence or are isolationist 
hard-liners. Thermo Electron, a Wal- 
tham, Mass., company, is negotiating to 
build in China a $110 million co-gener- 











American worker teaching assembly techniques at a Shanghai aircraft plant 


= business and strategic in- 
= terests would be for hard- 
= liners to win the power 
= struggle and launch a 
| massive crackdown. 
= rounding up dissident stu- 
° dents and workers by the 
tens of thousands and 
shipping them off to the 
Chinese Gulag, a little- 
known but long-estab- 
lished system of political 
prisons. “Then all the 
linkages will snap,” says a 
State Department official 
That is exactly what some 
policymakers fear is about 
to happen, and they see 
little that the U.S. can do 





At stake for U.S. businessmen: $13.4 billion in trade with China. 


ation plant that would turn out electric 
power and ferrosilicon metal by reusing 
the same fuel (coal). But, says chief ex- 
ecutive George Hatsopoulos, “if the situ- 
ation reverted to anything like the 
[1960s] Cultural Revolution, we 
wouldn't want to have anything to do 
with China.” 


The worst for both US. 


prospect 


to head it off. Says a 
White House official 
“The U.S. has no influence over the 
Chinese government's behavior. Zero. 
None.” A presidential adviser explains, 
“For the Chinese leaders this is a battle 
to the death, and they're not particular- 
ly interested in what we think of 
them.” —— Reported by 
Robert Ajemian/Boston, William McWhirter/ 
Chicago and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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Fax Against Fictions 





hen word of the massacre 

in Tiananmen Square 
first reached the University of 
Michigan, the 250 Chinese stu- 
dents studying there jumped into 
action: they purchased a fax 
machine. Daily summaries of 
Western news accounts and 
photographs were faxed to uni- 
versities, government offices, 
hospitals and businesses in ma- 
jor cities in China to provide an 
alternative to the government's 
distorted press reports. The Chi- 
nese students traded fax num- 
bers back home along the com- 
puter network that links them 











around the U.S. The fax bri- 
gades at Michigan were dupli- 
cated on many other campuses. 
that there’s blood in the streets, 


pression in their homeland, 


In New York City about 30 people have engaged in a 


i. - . : 
Sending news back to China from Boston College 


“We want everyone to see 
” says Sheng-Yu Huang, a 
chemistry student at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Some 40,000 Chinese are studying in the U.S., one of the 
largest group of foreigners on American campuses. They 
represent a crucial element in China’s hopes for economic 
modernization, but they have also had firsthand experience 
with Western political freedoms. All around the USS. last 
week, they were in the forefront of protests against the re- 


symbolic hunger strike across 
the street from the United Na- 
tions. They were demanding 
U.N. condemnation of the 
crackdown in Beijing and the 
dispatch of medical workers and 
human-rights observers to Chi- 
na. Though many of the students 
in the US. are children of Com- 
munist Party members, and 
some are members themselves, 
the army’s brutality has soured 
them on the party’s monopolis- 
tic rule. “The only way to save 
the country is to go to a multi- 
party system,” says John Shao, a 
studentiat the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and State Universi- 
ty in Blacksburg. He renounced 


— 
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his party membership after witnessing scenes of the Tianan- 
men Square bloodbath. t 

For many, the most anguishing decision is whether to re- 
turn to China when their studies are ¢ompleted. Now that 
Chinese authorities are tracking down the leaders of the 
Tiananmen Square demonstrations, students who took part 
in protests in the West may also be seen as infected with the 
disease of democracy. One young adviser to the Tiananmen 
Square demonstrators was Liu Xiaobo, a lecturer at Beijing 


Normal University; he had returned to China last winter 


from a fellowship at Columbia University. w 
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How to Spread a Smear 


The bickering on Capitol Hill takes a vicious turn 


“Ly ave you no sense of de- 
cency, sir?” That was the 
question Army counsel Joseph 
Welch asked Joseph McCarthy 
35 years ago when the Senator 
ruined the lives of those who did 
not agree with him by impugning 
their character and patriotism. 
The same question could be 
posed to Republican National 
Committee chairman Lee 
Atwater, his communications 
director Mark Goodin and Con- 
gressman Newt Gingrich 

Acting directly or through 
subordinates, this trio last week 
worked to spread a long-standing 
unsubstantiated rumor designed 
to humiliate new House Speaker 
Thomas Foley. Just as Foley was 
poised to take the gavel from de- 
parting Speaker Jim Wright's 
hand, a memo from the Republi- 
can National Committee was cir- 
culating to state party chairmen 
and G.O.P. Congressmen. Titled “Tom 
Foley: Out of the Liberal Closet,” 
the memo compared his voting record 
with that of Congressman Barney Frank 
of Massachusetts, an acknowledged ho- 
mosexual. For days. an aide to Republi- 
can minority whip Newt Gingrich had 
been calling more than a dozen reporters 
trying to get the homosexuality rumor 
into print 

An effective smear has at ils core an 
outrageous charge that would be devastat- 
ing if true. The author must be both coy 
and cowardly: he must make the charge 
stick while retaining deniability. Al- 
though Goodin, Atwater’s 
friend of a decade, took the 
fall, the tactic bore the unmis- 
takable Atwater stamp. As 
Bush’s 1988 campaign man- 
ager, Atwater specialized in 
character assassination: last 
summer Michael Dukakis was 
dogged by rumors that he had 
been treated for depression. In 
a similar incident in 1980, 
Atwater was managing the 
campaign of South Carolina 
Congressman Floyd Spence 
when a_ reporter asked 
Spence’s Democratic opponent 
whether he had undergone 
psychiatric treatment. When 
the Democrat accused Atwater 
of planting the question 
Atwater said he wouldn't re- 
spond to charges made by 
someone who had 
“hooked up to jumper cables 
Atwater’s candidate won 


been 





New Speaker Foley gets a gavel from minority leader Michel 


From other Republicans, a whisper campaign about his past 


Before Atwater saw that he had gone 
too far, he stood by Goodin’s memo. On 
Monday he called it “no big deal” and 
“factually accurate.’ Like the police cap- 
tain in Casablanca who was shocked that 
gambling was going on, Atwater pro- 
fessed astonishment that anyone could in- 
terpret the memo asa slur on Foley. Other 
Republicans who understood the memo’s 
unmistakable meaning dissociated them- 
selves, from George Bush on down. Even 
Congressman Vin Weber, a close friend of 
Gingrich’s, called the memo an “abomi- 
nation,” pointing out that this had noth- 
ing to do with enforcing tough ethical 


“Sorry” Is Not Enough 


standards and everything to do 


with 
“character assassination.” By Tuesday, 
Atwater was backpedaling, saying he had 
not approved the memo: “I feel confident 
that if I had seen this, it would not have 

gone out.” Atwater apologized to 
= Foley: Gingrich also apologized 
: and disavowed his aide’s actions 
Wednesday Goodin cleaned out 
his desk 

Democrats like Beryl Antho- 
ny of Arkansas contend that this 
is another episode in the “bad 
employee-good superior” politi- 
cal mud wrestling that Atwater 
perfected during the campaign 
Staffers, encouraged by their 
bosses, go on the attack, then 
like a corps of civilian Ollie 
Norths—take the blame and are 
publicly rebuked. The superiors 
apologize 

Yet by the time Atwater and 
Gingrich apologized, the rumor 
had achieved its purpose. Foley 
was forced to deny it both on na- 
tional television and before a par- 
ty caucus. One Democrat at the 
meeting said that all around him 
eyes were averted when Foley, 
married 20 years and with the 
bearing and rectitude of a parish priest, 
had to assure his colleagues he was not a 
homosexual 

Whether out of embarrassment or 
conciliation, Foley sought to downplay 
the incident, calling for an end to this “po- 
litical Beirut.” Barney Frank was less for- 
giving. Calling the story scurrilous, he 
warned Republicans, “If they don’t cut 
the crap, something's going to happen 
and I'm going to happen it.” He knows of 
five top Republican officials who are ho- 
mosexual, he says, adding, “My list will 
be accurate.” 

The Congress now stands as a para- 
dox of Lord Acton’s observa- 
tion that power corrupts. Los- 
ing corrupts too; 35 years of 
rule by the majority Demo- 
crats has embittered congres- 





Duck and cover 


From his early campaigns in South Carolina 
through the 1988 presidential election, 
Lee Atwater has displayed a talent for 
smearing opponents and then either apolo- 
gizing or suffering memory lapses about 
his role. Months after the Willie Horton 
issue had polluted Campaign '88, Atwater 
told reporters he wished he had never heard 
of the black rapist he helped pin on Michael 
Dukakis. 

One secret of George Bush's success 


is to employ muck mavens like Atwater—even elevate them to 
prominence—and then dissociate himself from their tactics. Last 
week the President acknowledged that the attack on Tom Foley was 
“disgusting . . . against everything | have tried to stand for in political 
life.” Yet, though Atwater initially defended the Foley smear, Bush 
stood up for him. Atwater’s fouling the civic atmosphere with vicious 
misinformation is bad enough; compounding that with White House 
hypocrisy is too much. If Bush really wants to prove himself a political 
environmentalist in search of a kinder, gentler America, he should 
sack Atwater. 


sional Republicans. Even the 
normally easygoing minority 
leader, Bob Michel, has tough- 
ened his tone, angering Demo- 
crats by calling their monopoly 
on power a “corrosive acid 
upon the restraints of stability 
and comity.’ 

Foley is not letting personal 
attacks on him keep the House 
from cleaning up its mess; his 
first joint act with Michel was to 
ask for a tough ethics-reform 
package. Investigating Con- 
gressmen who abuse the pub- 
lic trust is the proper busi- 
ness of the House. Mudslinging 
Is not By Margaret Carlson, 
with reporting by Dan Goodgame and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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Epson LQ-510, Narrow-carriage 24-pin printer, 180 CPS/draft, 60 CPS/letter quality built-in push tractor, auto single sheet load, bi-directional printing for both text and graphics, four 


resident fonts, Epson LX-810, Narrow-carriage, 9-pin printer 200 CPS/SuperDraft, 180 CPS/draft, 30 CPS/near-letter-quality, built-in push tractor One year limited warranty on both 
s. Epson is a registered trademark of Seiko F rporation. SmartPark is a trademark of Epson America, Inc., 2780 Lomit Bivd., Torrance, CA 90505, (800) 922-8911, 
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EPSON PRINTERS 


Even If It’s Your 
First Printer 


Don’t Give It A Second Thought 


This is one of the easiest decisions you 
___. will ever make. Introducing the near letter 
quality LX-810 and letter quality LQ-510 
The new Epson LX-810 . : 
from Epson. 


a To begin with, the inexpensive LX-810 
____ is the most full-featured printer in its class— 


The new Epson LQ-510 perfect for printing everything from term 








papers to personal finances. The LQ-510 is Epson's most afford- 
able letter quality printer. Producing crisp, dark text and graphics, 
it lends a more professional look to any printed page. 

Each offers features ordinarily reserved for more expensive 
printers. For example, Epson’s advanced SmartPark” paper 
handling lets you change between different types of paper 
almost instantly. The convenient SelecIype panel makes for one- 
touch selection of typestyles, pitch and print modes. 


Most important, both models are backed by two decades of 


Epson reliability, quality and value. 
Coming from the world’s #1 printer [EPSON 
company, that means a great deal. 

Epson printers. They're first WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON, 
because they last. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 








Shutting Down 
Rancho Seco 
Foes of nuclear power get a lift 


from a victory in Sacramento 


n all the decades of the nation’s fuming 
debate over nuclear power, opponents 
had never spoken with such indubitable 
authority as Sacramento voters did last 
| week. They became the first ever to vote, 
by a solid 53.4%, to shut down a function- 
ing nuclear power plant. The decision, in 
a special referendum, put an end to the 
operations of the 15-year-old Rancho 
Seco facility owned by the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District. Within twelve 
hours after the polls closed, SMUD direc- 
tors. who had pledged in advance to abide 
by the decision, had started shutting down 
the plant 25 miles southeast of Califor- 
nia’s capital city. 

Even faster than that, news of the 
vote by 40% of Sacramento's electorate 
spread fresh hope among the opponents 
of nuclear power all over the U.S. The 

| development countered a bleak mood 





stirred up among antinukers recently by 
two Nuclear Regulatory Commission ac- 
tions. In the first, the NRC issued an oper- 
ating permit to New York’s Shoreham 
nuclear power plant, though its owner, 
the Long Island Lighting Co., had agreed 
to dismantle it. Then the NRC decided to 
permit a limited go-ahead for the contro- 
versial Seabrook, N.H., nuclear power 











A 





plant. Thousands of activists demon- 
strated against the start of Seabrook’s 
low-power tests (734 were arrested) on 
the very weekend before the Sacramento 
vote, By its effectiveness alone, the refer- 
endum became the most potent demon- 
Stration ever against nuclear power 
What made it more potent still was the 
unusual nature of the campaign against 
Rancho Seco 


In previous tests—14 referendums in 


| ten states in the past 13 years—debate 


turned primarily on purported threats to 
the safety of both people and the environ- 
ment. Rancho Seco opponents, however, 
directly attacked the idea that has helped 
the nuclear industry win all earlier elec- 





CROWE FLIES. Despite an 


offer 
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At Seabrook thousands protested low-power tests 


In California opponents focused on the bottom line. 


= tions: the proposition that nu- 
5 clear power is cheaper than con- 
® ventional power. The Sacra- 
mento plant produced only 40% 
as much electricity as expected, 
and its output cost twice as 
much as that bought on the con- 
ventional market. One result 
was a doubling of electricity 
rates. Said Bob Mulholland, 
who headed the campaign to 
close Rancho Seco: “It’s the first 
time the debate over a nuclear 
plant has focused on economics 
rather than safety, It doesn’t 
mean that others will vote to 
close plants, but it does mean 
the nation will take notice.” 
How much notice would 
have to be taken? To Scott Pe- 
ters, spokesman for the pro 
nuclear power U.S. Council on 


vane 
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| Energy Awareness in Washington, it 
seemed Sacramento voters were not 
“against nuclear power per se” but 


“against a plant that had a bad operating 
record.” Peters concluded, “We don’t 
think this interrupts our progress.” The 
contrary view was expressed by Scott 
Denman, executive director of the Safe 
Energy Communications Council in 
Washington. The vote was a “proverbial 
shot heard round the world,” he said, add- 
ing. “This is an unprecedented break- 
through for advocates of economical and 
safe energy and a severe blow to the hopes 
of reviving the troubled nuclear energy 
industry.” — By Frank Trippett. 
| Reported by Robert W. Hollis/San Francisco 
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* each year. A major reason: new ethics legisla- 





George Bush to extend him for a third two- 
year tour as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral William Crowe has decided to 
retire in September. His likely successor: JCS 
Vice Chairman General Robert Herres 


OUR MAN IN TEGUCIGALPA. At his week- 
ly lunch with George Bush last Thursday, Vice 
President Dan Quayle was handed an assign- 
ment: during a visit to Central America this 
week, urge Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador 
and Costa Rica to build pressure on Panama 
to get rid of strongman Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. With Bush and Secretary of State James 
Baker preoccupied with China, NATO and the 
Soviet Union, Quayle is becoming a familiar 


figure in Central America. This is his second visit to the re- 
gion since taking office; he goes to the Caribbean later this 


month, 


HELP WANTED. No fewer than 47 candidates have said no 
to the Defense Department for the job of Under Secretary for 
Acquisition, who buys $160 billion in goods and services 







Kemp in his grid days 


= tion that bars returning to the defense industry 
3 after leaving the Pentagon. 


: HE’LL PASS. Former pro quarterback Jack 

= Kemponce said that ifhe had not gone into poli- 

5 tics, he would have liked to be commissioner of 

= the National Football League. Now Secretary of 

° Housing and Urban Development, Kemp wants 
to squash speculation that he is a candidate to re- 
place retiring N.F.L. Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle. Kemp's office says the Secretary turned 
down an interview with the executive-search 
firm hired to find Rozelle’s successor. 
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BLOOD SPORT. Consultants are predicting 


a slugfest in New Jersey's race for Governor, 


which pits old-school Democrat James J. Florio against Re- 
publican right-winger Jim Courter. The G.O.P. intends to go 


after Florio for the patronage and corruption he is accused of 
nurturing as Camden County’s political boss. When Courter 
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was asked if he would charge Florio with corruption, incum- 
bent Thomas Kean leaped to Courter’s defense. “I’m sure he 
would never do that.” Kean said, “unless it were true.” 
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great things from you. 

But not necessarily on Give him the Braun 
Father's Day. The one day of shaver. The gift that will go 
each year your father has beyond his expectations 
graciously accepted what- not only on Sunday but will 
ever you've presented to continue to do so 365 days 
him, be ita tie, a box of golf of the year. 
balls or a mere excuse. Quite a promise. Quite a 

Which brings us to this demonstration of engi \ 
Father's Day and an oppor- Note its thin profile. 
tunity to do something Designed to fit the face as 
unprecedented. comfortably as the hand. 





Ps 


The rubber knobs on 
its grip actually quiet motor 
noise as well as provide a 
firm hold. 


And its unique foil is ultra- 


thin and platinum-coated to 
help provide a smoother, 
closer shave. 

Braun's rechargeable 
shavers even charge in an 
hour instead of twenty-four 





and perform equally well 
with or without a cord. 

All of which have made 
Braun the best-selling foil 
shaver in the world. 

And according to fathers 
everywhere, the best gift. 


Designed to perform better. 





BROMCO il 


THE FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 
THE HILLS AND 


with standard Touch Drive that 
lets you go from 2-wheel to 
4-wheel drive on the move just 
by pressing a button. And when 


1989 FORD BRONCO Il. 


Take your pick. The plush hills 
of Beverly or the rough terrain of 
Baja. Either way, if you’ve got a 
Ford Bronco II Eddie Bauer, then 
you've got it handled. 

HEAD FOR 
THE HILLS WITH STANDARD 
TOUCH DRIVE. 

Now when you need to shift 
into 4-wheel drive you can do it at 
the touch of a button. Because now 
all Bronco II 4x4’s come equipped 


you're climbing those hills, you'll 
be doing it with fuel-injected 

V-6 power. Bronco II is also avail- 
able in a 2-wheel drive model. 





VEHICLE THAT CAN 
THE VALETS. 


HEAD FOR THE VALETS. 


Bronco II's available Eddie Bauer 


Package comes with specially 
designed upholstery and paint plus 
the comfort of cloth Captain's 
Chairs. Its redesigned instrument 
panel and available column shift 
automatic transmission are only. 
two of the features in its comfort- 
able interior. Any way you look 

at it, Bronco II Eddie Bauer is 
loaded with features and style. 
Bronco II's other “dress-up” choices 
include an XL Sport Model and 
Special Value Packages. 


Bauer... design edition. XL Sport 
cI 


porty performance look. XLT. ..value 
package. X fun-to-drive 
OR dE ° 
Anti-Lock; 
Jolt.); 


All-Season 


6/60 POWERTRAIN WARRANTY. 
Covers you and future owners, 
with no transfer cost, on major 


powertrain components for 6 years/ 


DLE 


60,000 miles. See your dealer for 
terms of this limited warranty. 
QUALITY IS JOB 1. 
Our goal is to build the highest 
quality cars and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


BRONCO 


BUILT FUN TOUGH 








TWOCANLIVETT 
UPABOUTAS 
) CHEAPLY AS ONE. 
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Because fa one pays full bre, the oie can go 
along for half the fare. And visit St. Maarten, St.John, 

St Thomas and NCL's own Pleasure Island during seven 
luxurious days aboard NCLs Norway. 

Or spend seven equally luxurious days aboard 
the Seaward, calling at Ocho Rios, Grand Cayman, NCL 
own Pleasure Island and Cozumel. 

You just have to book and pay for your cruise 
60 days in advance of your date of departure” 

Then the two of you can sail off together on 





NCL, the cruise line that gives NORWEGIAN 
you more cruise for your money. CRUISE LINE 
Buy One Cruise, Get One For Half Price 


Ships’ Registry: Bahamas.©1989 Norwegian Cruise Line. ‘Ask your travel agent for details. 
You must book and pay for your cruise at least 60 days before sailing Sail August 26th through 
December 17th, 1989 excluding Norway, 9/9, 10) 21, 11/25; Seaward, 9/17, 10/29. 

(This offer does not apply to NCL’s minimum cabin category.) 
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MURALS 


Last Chance 
For Hercules 


The black-and-white murals 
have been hanging in Wash- 
ington’s state legislative build- 
ing since 1981, but most law- 
makers have never seen them. 
Commissioned at a cost of 


$100,000, The Twelve Labors | 


of Hercules touched off a 
storm of complaints over their 
graphic depictions of what 
critics called kinky sex and 
death. To quell the controver- 
sy, Officials covered the mu- 


| | F <4 


rals with gold-colored drapes 
in 1982. Meanwhile, artist Mi- 
chael Spafford filed a lawsuit 
seeking to bar the removal of 
| his work. 


Last December a state su- 
perior court ruled that the 
paintings could be taken down. 
But house speaker Joseph King 
believes the artwork deserves 


Rorschach test: Will it be curtains for these “kinky” paintings in Washington State? 


one more chance to win over 
the public. The murals will go 
on display until Sept. 29, when 
| a final decision will be made 
about their fate. ua 





TOPEKA 


Still Separate 
And Unequal 


When the U.S. Supreme Court | 


ruled in 1954 that the four all- 
black elementary schools in 
Topeka were “inherently un- 
equal,” the landmark Brown v. 


Board of Education decision | 


paved the way for desegrega- 


tion efforts nationwide. Last | 


week the battle returned to To- 
peka after a federal appeals 
court in Denver found that the 
school system continues to be 
racially segregated. 

Topeka (pop. 120,000) is 
not actively resisting desegre- 
gation, the court found, but the 
system has been exercising 





Linda Brown Buckner in 1953 


“benign neglect” concerning | 


racial imbalances in some 
schools. The case has been re- 
turned to the U.S. district court 
in Topeka, which will decide 
on remedies. Linda Brown 
Buckner, whose father was the 
plaintiff in the original case, 
was among the Topeka parents 


in 
1979. Says her sister, Cheryl 
Brown Henderson, the family 
spokeswoman: “The quality of 
education was slipping, and it 
appeared that the only way 


who revived the lawsuit 


to get attention was 


| redress.” 


legal 
a 





JUSTICE 


Philadelphia 
Story 


For ten years, Frances Garfin- 
kle was confined to her bed by 
partial blindness, hearing loss 
and incontinence. Her hus- 
band Harry, 78, a retired Phil- 
adelphia wallpaper hanger, 
endured her constant nagging. 
But in January, when Frances 
complained about a meal 
Harry had prepared, the 
strain became too much: Gar- 
finkle strangled her with a 
necktie. 

He pleaded guilty to volun- 
tary manslaughter. Last week 
common pleas court judge Lisa 
Richette declined to send Gar- 
finkle to prison, sentencing 
him to ten years’ probation. 
“You took care of a very sick 
woman. It’s important that you 
not torture yourself. Try to go 
along enjoying your life,” ad- 
monished Richette. Replied 
Garfinkle: “Thanks a million, 
| Your Honor.” = 





SCANDALS 


Tough Talk, 
Light Terms 


US. District Judge Richard 
Williams of Alexandria, Va.. 





about the abuses uncovered by 
Operation Ill Wind, the federal 
investigation of Pentagon pro- 
curement fraud: “I can’t be- 
lieve our Government, the 
Congress and Executive, lets a 
system like this endure.” In 
fact, the judge was so disgusted 
that he handed out astonish- 
ingly light sentences to the first 
two defendants convicted by a 
jury as a result of the probe 
(twelve other people have 
pleaded guilty). Teledyne 
Electronics executive George 
Kaub could have received 40 
years in prison. His co-worker 
Eugene Sullivan could have 
got 20 years. Instead they will 
| serve six and three months, re- 
spectively, in a halfway house. 
Prosecutor Henry Hudson de- 
clined to comment = 








TE =3.141592653589793238462643383279502884197169 ... 


MATHEMATICS 
As American as 
Apple Pi 


Pi, as every schoolchild used to 
know, is the ratio of the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diame- 
ter. But in the electronic age, 
the ancient Babylonian con- 
stant—or rather the accurate 


calculation of its value—has be- 
come a symbol of computation- 
al prowess. In the 1950s the 
US. led the way, churning out 
estimates of pi accurate to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
decimal places. Then the 
French took the lead. With the 
emergence of Japan's super- 
computer industry in the 1980s, 
| pi has become an almost exclu- 


| Sive province of the Japanese 
The last world record, 201 mil- 
lion digits, was set on a Japa- 
nese supercomputer in 1988. 
Now 3.14159 ... is once 
again as American as apple 
pie. Or nearly so. Using US.- 


made supercomputers, two Co- | 


lumbia University mathemati- 
cians have established a new 
| record: 480 million digits, a 


number that, if printed out lin- 
early, would extend 600 miles. 
The feat was accomplished by 
David and Gregory Chud- 
novsky, Soviet émigré brothers 
who took jingoistic pride in 
beating the Japanese. “They 
| may have faster super- 

computers,” says David Chud- 
| novsky, “but they don’t have 
| our Yankee know-how.” a 


had harsh words last week | 


| 
| 
J 
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@ IRAN 


A Frenzied Farewell 








The Imam is gone, and his power is up for grabs 


BY JILL SMOLOWE 





e did not go gen- 

Ue into that good 

night. The funer- 

al of the Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini 
ignited an emotional 
outpouring from his fanati- 
cal followers that Western- 
ers found as bizarre, fright- 
ening—and ultimately 
incomprehensible—as the 
passions he stirred during 
ten turbulent years as lead- 
er of Iran. Even after his 
burial, Khomeini excoriat- 
ed his enemies in the out- 
world, raging in his 
will against “the atheist 
East” and “the infidel 
West.” branding Jordan's 
King Hussein a “criminal 
tramp.” accusing the lead- 
ers of Egypt and Morocco 


side 


vi 





In Tehran, Speaker Rafsanjani weeps as he views the body of the Ayatullah 


= gles. “All the people say 
= things will be worse now,” 
= warned a 23-year-old stu- 


dent. “We were united 
when Khomeini was 
~ alive.” 


* conflict is outside interfer- 
ence from such groups as 
the Iraq-based People’s 
Mujahedin of Iran. There 
is also the danger of a new 
burst of Iran-sponsored in- 
ternational terrorism as ri- 
val organizations contend 
for power. “As the faction- 
alism builds up, there will 
be more free-lance terror- 
ism and less control from 
the center,” warns Gary 
Sick, who monitored Iran 
for the National Security 
Council under the Carter 
Administration 

Iran’s clerics may have 





of “treason,” and denounc- 
ing the U.S. as an “inborn 
terrorist’ organization 

While the Ayatullah’s body lay in 
State inside a refrigerated glass box, the 
crowd of mourners in Tehran became so 
thick that eight were reportedly crushed 
to death. The next day. as a helicopter 
brought the open wooden coffin contain- 
ing Khomeini’s remains to the city’s Be- 
hesht-e Zahra cemetery, nearly a million 
mourners thrust forward in the blistering 
heat and choking dust, many wailing and 
pounding their heads as they groped to 
touch the body and snatch a piece of the 
linen burial shroud 

Some managed to surge past a force of 
Revolutionary Guards, clambering into 
the casket to plant kisses on the _ Imam's 
face. The corpse spilled to the ground, 
bare feet protruding from beneath the 
white shroud. As the Guards beat back 
the crowds, firing shots in the air and 
spraying fire hoses. other soldiers shoved 
the body and coffin back into the chopper. 
It lifted off with the casket hanging pre- 
cariously out the door 

Some five hours passed before there 
was another, successful attempt to deliver 
the body to its final resting place, this time 


A spectacle as frightening and incomprehensible as his rule 


encased in a metal coffin. Again arms 
flailed and chants of “Death to America!” 
filled the air as the helicopter touched 
down. Although barricades held most of 
the crowd at bay, the Guards were forced | 
to make a frantic push past the out- 
stretched hands to deliver the coffin to the 
grave site. At the last instant, the metal lid 
of the casket was ripped off. and the body 
was rolled into the grave, in keeping with 
an Islamic tradition that requires that the 
dead be interred in only a shroud. The | 
grave was quickly covered with concrete | 
slabs and a large freight container to pre- 
vent delirious mourners from exhuming 
the corpse. By the end of the ceremony, 
more than 440 people had been hospital- 
ized and an additional 10,800 had been 
treated for injuries 

That frenzied send-off seemed a fit- 
ting coda for a man who returned a de- 
cade ago from exile in Paris to an equally 
hysterical welcome. But it gave little indi- 
cation of what will follow. Khomeini was 
the glue that held together Iran’s political | 
radicals and religious extremists. Many 
Tranians fear that their country will now | 
be torn asunder by bitter factional strug- 
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thwarted those threats, at 
least temporarily, by mov- 
ing swiftly to fill the power vacuum creat- 
ed by Khomeini’s passing. Less than 24 
hours after his death, the 83-member 
Council of Experts designated President 
Ali Khamenei the country’s new spiritual 
leader. While it is uncertain that Kha- 
menei can retain the post, his quick ap- 
pointment headed off the ascent of more 
radical potential successors. The Revolu- 
tionary Guards, the regular army and sev- 
eral of Iran’s leading political figures, in- 
cluding Parliamentary Speaker Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, quickly closed 
ranks behind the new leader. “For the 
moment,” says Bernard Hourcade, a 
French expert on Iran, “the clerics have 
shown exemplary moderation.” 
Khamenei, 49, who upon his selection 
was apparently elevated from a lower 
clerical rank to the status of ayatullah, 
was a compromise choice. During his ca- 
reer, he has played the role of both hard- 
line mullah and political pragmatist. A 
moralistic religious scholar who comes 
from a family of religious scholars, Kha- 
menei has gained public renown by deliv- 
ering fiery speeches at Friday prayers. 


One potential source of 





Arrested at least six times during the 
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Shah's reign, Khamenei has also been the 
target of the opposition People's Mujahe- 
din. In 1981 he was seriously injured by a 
bomb. His right arm was permanently 
crippled, and his vocal cords were dam- 
aged. Since that year, Khamenei has held 
the post of President and has seesawed be- 
tween denouncing the West and seeking 
to renew Iran’s ties with it 

Khamenei, however, is no Khomeini 
In the months ahead, he could be vulnera- 
ble to power grabs by other contenders to 
the throne. They probably do not include 
Ahmed Khomeini, a radical cleric who 
played an increasingly visible role in the 
months his father lay dying. Although re- 
vered by some, the younger Khomeini is 
ridiculed by others, who perceive him asa 
weakling 

But Speaker Rafsanjani, who is also 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
is definitely somebody to watch. Last 
week he announced his candidacy for the 
presidency, and he is expected to win the 
contest, scheduled for August. Though he 
leader of the pragmatists 
within the government, Rafsanjani’s rep- 
utation for moderation has yet to be test- 


is a relative 


As Khomeini lies in state, a million mourning Iranians pour into the dust-choked streets to pay their final respects 


ed. On those occasions when the political 
winds in Iran have blown toward less hos- 
tile relations, Rafsanjani has expressed a 
desire to improve ties with the outside 
world 


estern leaders are wisely re- 
maining cautious about the 
fickle mullahs. It is unlikely 
that Iran's attitude toward 
its enemies will take a pronounced turn 
for the better anytime soon. While some 
Western analysts detect signs that Iran's 
foreign policy will eventually moderate 
others warn that Khomeini’s 
heirs can run the risk of appearing to be- 
tray the Ayatullah’s revolution. “They be- 
lieve that challenging the West is what 
gives them legitimacy,” says former U.S 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
That bodes ill for the 13 Western hos- 
tages, nine of them Americans, currently 
being held in Lebanon. Last week Presi 
dent Bush adopted a wait-and-see stance 
He called on Iran to help seek the hostages 
release and dismissed the prospect of any 


none of 


overtures toward Tehran’s new leadership 


Bush 


‘They have been a terrorist state 
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The send-off seemed a fitting coda for a man who a decade ago had returned from exile in Paris to an equally hysterical welcome 


said. “As soon as they move away from op- 
pression and extremism of that nature, we 
will review our relationship.” Iran, mean- 
while, announced that it will not assist in 
seeking the hostages’ freedom until frozen 
Iranian assets are released by the U.S. and 
unless Washington helps locate four Irani- 
ans missing in Lebanon 

The first reliable indications of Iran’s 
future course are not likely to emerge un- 
tl after the presidential election, sched- 
uled for Aug. 18. At that time, voters will 
also be presented with a referendum pro- 
posing constitutional changes that would 
strengthen the presidency. If Rafsanjani 
wins as expected, he will be faced with 
reviving an economy so dysfunctional 
that only a thriving black market pre- 
vents widespread shortages of basic com- 
modities. If Khamenei proves to be a 
weak leader, he could be toppled at that 
Once its leadership is in 
Iran will confront a fundamental 
whether to remain in a medi- 
morass or re-enter the modern 
world that the Imam so breathtakingly 
defied Reported by David S. Jackson/ 
Tehran and Frank Melville/London 
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DIPLOMACY 


A Rosy Reception for Bhutto 





During her visit to Washington, both sides avoid the thorns 


eorge Bush gave Pakistan's Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto a sweet- 


| smelling gift at the end of her first official 


| Congress. She was frequently 


trip to Washington last week: an Ameri- 
can beauty rosebush. Accepting the me- 
mento, Bhutto told the Presi- 
dent that the roses would serve 
as a reminder of her “support- 
ive visit” to Washington. She 
might have added that, while 
the atmosphere surrounding 
her meetings with U.S. officials 
was cordial, both sides went 
to considerable effort to avoid 
the thornier aspects of their 
relationship. 

Bhutto, 35, captivated U.S. 
audiences with her blend of 
modern and traditional values. 
“My presence before you is a 
testament to the force of free- 
dom and democracy in Paki- 
stan,” she told a joint session of 


interrupted by applause as she 


” ha & 
President Bush greets Pakistan's Prime Minister 


Haq, who ruled Pakistan from 1977 until 
his death in an airplane crash last year. 
Three months later, Bhutto became 


Prime Minister after waging a fiery po- 
litical campaign that led hundreds of 





S 





described the desire of the Paki- 
stani people for democracy. 
“Everywhere,” she declared, “the sun is 
setting on the day of the dictator.” 

Bhutto is an example of that trend. 
Although she had a privileged childhood, 
she spent much of a decade in prison and 
exile. She suffered through the overthrow, 
imprisonment and execution of her father 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto at the 


| hands of General Mohammed Zia ul- 





MISCELLANY 


Playing the 
Name Game 


How Burma became Myanma 





hen a country’s name disappears 
from the map, it is often the result of 
conquest or collapse. But there is a less vio- 
lent explanation that proves the pen is at 
least as mighty as the sword. Perhaps the 
country has merely changed its name. 
The most recent case is Burma, which 
has just renamed itself Myanma (pro- 
nounced Mee-a/n-ma), the name the 
Burmese, oops, the Myanmans, have al- 
ways preferred. In April Cambodia, 
which since 1976 had been known as 
Kampuchea, became Cambodia again 
That was the fifth time in the past 20 
years that the country has changed its 
name. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
Cambodian resistance leader who is noto- 
rious for his own shifting stance on his 


“It was important to see that democracy was rewarded.” 


thousands of her supporters into the streets. 

Bhutto was in Washington to seek 
continued military and economic aid for 
her country and to discuss a political set- 
tlement for the struggle in neighboring 
Afghanistan. In an interview with TIME, 
the Prime Minister said she believes that 
Afghanistan should have a neutral gov- 
ernment “which reflects the aspirations of 





| the people of Afghanistan and which is 


neither hostile to the Soviet Union nor 
hostile to us."” With support from the U.S., 
Pakistan has been the main arms distrib- 
utor to the Afghan mujahedin rebels ever 
since Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan 
in 1979. The Soviets withdrew their forces 
early this year, but contrary to predic- 
tions, the mujahedin have not been able to 
topple the Soviet-supported regime of 
| President Najibullah in Kabul. 
a In Washington, Bhutto 
= urged the US. Congress to 
> take up “the challenge of 
¢ achieving a broad-based politi- 
cal settlement to the war.” The 
US. has opposed negotiation, 
on the premise that the Naji- 
bullah regime will inevitably 
fall, but Bush told Bhutto that 
he would “encourage” a politi- 
cal settlement. 

In a strong sign of support 
for its longtime ally, the Bush 
Administration promised to 
supply Pakistan with 60 more 
F-16 fighter-bombers, a $1.4 
billion purchase that will 
strengthen Islamabad’s cur- 
rent F-16 fleet of 38 planes. In 
addition, Bhutto received an 
overall U.S. endorsement of 
her goals. Speaking at Har- 

| vard, she reflected, “It was important to 
see that democracy was rewarded, par- 
ticularly in levels of assistance. If the as- 
sistance tapered off, it would send a 
message, whether it was meant to be 

| sent or not, that democracy doesn’t 
pay.” ~ By Kumiko Makihara. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira and Anita 
Pratap/Washington 








country, has at least found a 
way to keep up with its 
changing names. When he 
speaks English, he calls the 
country Cambodia. When 
he speaks Khmer, he calls it 
Kampuchea. When he 
speaks French, he refers to it 
as Cambodge. 

No international laws 
govern the christening of 
countries: the label that sticks 





= thenticity” personally, re- 
3 naming himself Mobutu Sese 
= Seko Kuku Nbgendu Wa Za 
Banga, which means, more 
. Or less, “the all-powerful war- 
= rior who will go from con- 
|= quest to conquest trailing fire 
= in his wake.” 

: Sometimes rulers decide 
; itis best to leave well enough 
; alone. Filipinos have long 
bristled at the colonialistic 





is determined by the tastes or 
even the sanity of its rulers. Anti-colonial- 
ism, however, is the most common ratio- 


| nale for national renaming. During the 


1950s and ‘60s, anti-colonialism swept 
through the newly independent nations of 
Africa. The Gold Coast dubbed itself Gha- 
na, in honor of an ancient African empire 
that was located hundreds of miles from 
the modern nation. When the Belgian 
Congo became independent in 1960, it re- 
named itself the Republic of the Congo. 
Eleven years later, President Joseph Mo- 
butu rechristened it the Republic of Zaire. 
A year later, he took his policy of “au- 


| country the Philippines. in honor of Philip 
II of Spain. During the regime of Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, there was a campaign to re- 
name the country Maharlika, a native 
word meaning noble and aristocratic. 
Plans for the rechristening proceeded 
apace until an academic pointed out that 
the word was probably derived from San- 
skrit. Fine, its proponents said, Sanskrit is 
a non-imperialist language. Yes, replied 
the scholar, but Maharlika was most like- 
ly derived from the words maha lingam, 
meaning “great phallus.” That was the 
end of the campaign. a 
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implications of calling their | 


Innocent Until 
Proved Guilty 


The cold war will thaw a few 
more degrees this week when 
Admiral William Crowe, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. arrives in Moscow to 
sign a new accord designed to 
prevent such tragedies as the 
1983 downing of Korean Air 
Lines Flight 007 after it intrud- 
ed into Soviet airspace. All 269 
passengers and crew members 
were killed in that mishap. The 
key provision in the 19-page 
pact, titled “The Prevention of 
Dangerous Military Activi- 


ties,” is that incidents, includ- 
ing border incursions, that 
might lead to a showdown 


should be handled “by peace- 
ful means without resort to the 
threat or use of force.” Tres- 
passers will be “regarded as in- 
nocent until proved guilty.” 
Until now, the Soviet military 
regarded any intruder as hos- 
tile until proved otherwise. 


ROSERTO 


A downswing in offspring? 


ITALY 


Bastato 
Bambini 


How many children are 
enough? For Italian women 
between 15 and 49, the average 
number these days is 1.3, one 
of the world’s lowest fertility 
rates and especially remark- 
able for a nominally Roman 
Catholic country 

At this rate, according to 
the Washington-based Popula- 


Pay Up or 
Leave Town 


Stockholm’s metropolitan 
council decided last week that 
driving in the congested city is 
not a right but a service akin to 
public transportation and that 
drivers should pay for the priv- 
So the council will 
charge owners of private cars 
or motorcycles a $45 monthly 
fee for using their vehicles 
downtown on weekdays be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. The 
permit would also let holders 
ride the subway and buses 

If passed, as expected, by 
the city council, a higher gov- 
ernmental body, the measure 
will take effect in October 1990 
It will probably cut the estimat- 
ed 195,000 cars that jam the 
capital daily by only 6% to 8% 
but could bring in $50 million a 
year in revenues. After deduct- 
ing enforcement costs, the re- 
maining monies would be used 
to develop mass transit a 


ilege 





tion Reference Bureau, a pri- 
vate data-gathering organiza- 


tion, Italy’s population will 
decline from today’s 57.6 mil- 
lion to 55.9 million by the year 
2020 

Analysts attribute the de- 
crease to growing interest 
among women in pursuing ca- 
reers, limited availability of 
full-time day-care services and 
a fast-rising cost of living. Oth- 
er factors include housing 
shortages in the cities and the 
1978 legalization of abortion. g 


TIME 
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Imelda’s 
Greatest Hits 


She has always liked the sound 
of her own voice, and used to 
warble to the crowds at her 
husband's election rallies. Now 
former Philippine First Lady 
Imelda Marcos is hoping to 
reach a less captive audience in 
the U.S. with the release this 
week of a cassette of twelve 
“songs of love and friendship” 


Tattling on 
Mr. Clean 


One reason Sousuke Uno got 
the Prime Minister's job in the 
wake of the Recruit influence- 
peddling scandal was that he 
was widely regarded as Mr 
Clean. Last week that reputa- 
tion was impugned from an 
unexpected quarter: a former 
geisha who claimed to have 
been his lover. SCOOP: A SCAN- 
DAL INVOLVING PRIME MINIS- 
TER UNO, shrieked a headline 
in the weekly magazine Sun- 
day Mainichi. In an interview 
the 40-year-old, otherwise un- 
identified former geisha said 
Uno paid her about $21,000 
during a five-month affair that 
began in October 1985. She 
portrayed Uno as bullying and 
self-aggrandizing 
Traditionally, a public ser- 
vant's private life is ignored in 
Japan, but the Sunday Maini- 
in chief, Shuntaro 


chi’s editor 


19. 19R9 





Music lovers’ alert: Mrs. Marcos is now a recording artist 








that she recorded with Philip- 
pine pop singer Imelda Papin 
Titled /melda Papin Featuring 
Imelda Romualdez Marcos 
the cassette will be produced in 
a limited edition of 5,000, and 
includes five by Mrs 
Marcos. Papin says the songs 
including Feelings and J Just 
Called to Say I Love You, are 
all beloved tunes of the ailing 
Ferdinand Marcos. If Mrs 
Marcos is looking for a surefire 
hit, she might consider Blue 
Suede Shoes a 


solos 


Torigoe, argued that “the time 
has come to question Japanese 
politicians’ illicit relations with 
women.” Questioned by legis- 
lators, Uno said, “I'd rather re- 
frain from commenting on 
such matters in public a 


—S 
Bg 
Scoop! Scandal!: a hot story 











Business 


Clash of the Titans 


Paramount's bid imperils the Time- Warner deal and stirs up a brawl 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


he phone on the desk of Richard 

Munro, chairman of Time Inc., 

rang at 6 p.m. last Tuesday. On 

the line was Martin Davis, chair- 
man of Paramount Communications, a 
onetime industria! conglomerate that had 
changed its name from Gulf & Western 
just the day before. Davis had a stunning 
message for his fellow chief executive. Al- 
though Munro had assurances from Davis 
that he would not mount a takeover bid 
for Time, Davis was reneging: he declared 
that Paramount was launching an offer to 
acquire Time for $175 a share, or $10.7 
billion. Time stock had closed at 126 that 
day 

Paramount's tender set the stage fora 
clash of media titans that could lead to 
months of multibillion-dollar broadsides 
legal pyrotechnics and dangerously un- 
predictable consequences. The Para- 
mount bid came just 2% weeks before 
shareholders of Time and Warner Com- 
munications merging 
their firms into the world’s largest media 
company, with total revenues of $10 bil- 
lion. But the sudden strike by Paramount, 
whose operations include one of Holly- 
wood’s top movie-and-TV studios and the 
giant publishing house Simon & Schuster 
disrupted those plans and threatened to 
provoke a free-for-all in which the owner- 
ship of all three communications giants 
could be up for grabs 

Rarely had three firms of comparable 
size and stature been locked in such a bi- 
zarre triangle. “You can’t help worrying 
now about what kind of company this will 
produce. No one knows where this sort of 
runaway ends up,” said Richard 
Christian, associate dean at Northwest- 
ern University’s Kellogg Graduate School 
of Management. Declared a Los Angeles 
based securities analyst: “This is going to 
be the greatest battle that Hollywood has 
ever seen.” 

The offer touched off a frenzy among 
Wall Street arbitragers, who snapped up 
Time stock in the belief that Paramount 
would prevail or attract other bidders into 
the fray. Time shares skyrocketed from 
126 to 170 on Wednesday and finished the 
week at 170%. Since Wall Street investors 
considered all three companies now to be 
in play, Warner stock jumped to 56%, up 4 


were to vole on 


sled 


42 


points for the week, and Paramount rose 
to 59%, up 5% 

The bid, which was 35% more than 
Time’s stock price before the offer, ex- 
ploited the dissatisfactions of many on 
Wall Street who had long cherished the 
notion that Time was worth more in 
pieces than whole. Since the merger 
agreement was reached on March 3, some 
investors had complained that the terms 
provided Time shareholders with no im- 
mediate financial Reason: the 
agreement called for a debt-free swap of 
0.465 shares of Time stock for 
Warner share 


reward 


each 





The arrangement would give Warner 
stockholders a premium, reflecting the 
fact that in effect Time was acquiring a 
slightly larger company with many more 
outstanding shares, but would 
Time’s stockholders with only the pros- 
pect that their stock appreciate 
over the long run. Moreover, the process 
of getting Government approval and 
working out legal details required a 3%- 
month gap between the announcement 
and the stockholders’ vote on the deal, 
which left enough time for a hostile bidder 
to marshal his forces 

Yet to those who admired the Time- 


leave 


would 


All for one: Nicholas, Ross and Munro are ready for the biggest media-industry battle ever 
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Warner deal, an old-fashioned debt-free 
and tax-free stock swap between friendly 
companies, the Paramount bid raised dis- 
turbing doubts about whether corporate 
America can free itself from the frenzied 
deal making, staggering debt loads and 
| ultimate dismemberment that have 
plagued U.S. industry in the 1980s. 
Among other considerations, the absence 
of heavy leverage in the Time-Warner ar- 
rangement was aimed at helping the 
merged company compete globally 
against such foreign media giants as West 
Germany’s Bertelsmann and France’s 
Hachette. 

But Paramount would have to bor- 
row some $10 billion to acquire Time at 
the offering price, which Davis admitted 
at an analysts’ meeting would mean no 
earnings for at least two years and would 
be a long-term drain on operations. At 
the very least, the debt would impose the 
kind of cost cutting that has character- 
ized Laurence Tisch’s management of 
CBS. At worst, it could force the sale of 
certain assets to meet the bankers’ bills. 
Indeed, almost any of Time’s defensive 
strategies would require heavy borrowing 
that would sap profits from whatever 


entity results when the dust settles 





While Time said it would give the 
Paramount bid a fair hearing, as the law 
requires, there was every indication that 
Time's top executives would fight to repel 
the intruder. In a three-page “Dear Mr. 
Davis” letter, Munro chastised the Para- 
mount chairman for breaking his spoken 





“No one knows where 
this sort of runaway 
sled ends up.” 


—RICHARD CHRISTIAN, 
KELLOGG GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 





agreement to leave Time alone: “On a 
personal level, I'm disappointed that I 
can’t rely on you as a man of your word. 
Live and learn.” Munro said the Para- 
mount offer consisted of “smoke and mir- 
rors,”’ since it was subject to several condi- 
tions that included Paramount’s ability to 


| “put itself up for sale,” Davis argued, by 





obtain financing and regulatory approval, 
a process almost certain to take longer 


than the Time-Warner proposition had. 
Such conditions. Munro argued, could not 
be met by the July 5 deadline that Para- 
mount set on its bid for Time shares. The 
letter added, “Hostile takeovers are a lit- 
Ue like wars: once they start, it’s impossi- 
ble to tell where they may end. The full ef- 
fect of what you've set in motion remains 
to be seen.” 

In response, Davis says he discussed a 
friendly merger with Munro and Time 
president N.J. Nicholas several times 
from 1986 through 1988, but was rebuffed 
on each occasion. As a result, Davis told 
TIME senior correspondent Frederick Un- 
geheuer, “I said we would not do anything | 
hostile and would respect Time's decision 
to remain independent.” But Time then 


agreeing to merge with Warner. He said 
the deal would end Time’s independence 
because the merger would give Warner 
shareholders 60% of the stock of the com- | 
bined company. 

While that distribution reflects the 
premium that Warner stockholders will 
get for their shares, Time officers argued 
that it does not translate into corporate 
control because Time and Warner stock- 





| : 
“Lead, Follow, or Get Out of the Way” | 


F or all his clout in Hollywood, Martin Davis, 62, would 
never be mistaken for a movie mogul. He is a soft-spo- 
ken man who clearly lacks the bravura of his former boss, 
producer Samuel Goldwyn, for whom Davis once worked as 
an office boy and press agent. But Davis is a man ina hurry. 
He leapfrogged to the top of Gulf & Western over two more 
senior executives after the death of conglomerateur Charles 
Bluhdorn. It took Davis just six years to transform Gulf & 
Western from an unwieldy, 1960s-style pastiche of unrelated 
companies into the more focused media giant that he re- 
named Paramount Communica- 


the Prentice Hall publishing firm. Wall Street applauded 
the restructuring and sent G&W’s stock on a climb that 
earned shareholders a 240% return on their investment 
from 1983 to 1988. Davis became one of the highest-paid 
CEOs, reportedly earning more than $16 million in total 
compensation last year. 

Some former employees say Davis is an authoritarian 
manager who sometimes has difficulty keeping talented sub- 
ordinates. Among the top-level Paramount executives who 
have gone to rival companies: Barry Diller, now chairman of 
Fox Inc.; Michael Eisner, chief 





tions the day before he launched | 
his bid for Time Inc. He is fond 
of exhorting his employees to 
“lead, follow, or get out of the 
way.” 

A native of the Bronx, Davis 
joined Paramount in 1958 as di- 
rector of sales and marketing. 
After G&W bought the studio in 
1966, Davis quickly rose to be- 
come the principal deputy to 
company founder Bluhdorn. 
When Davis gained control of 
the company in 1983, he imme- 
diately spun off some 100 subsid- 
iaries, ranging from zinc mines 
to sugar plantations. Within 24 
years, he reduced the company’s 
size by half, 

Using the proceeds from 
the sell-offs, Davis then began 





of Walt Disney; and Dawn Steel, 
head of Columbia Pictures. Da- 
vis told FORTUNE in 1984 that 
he was “thrilled” to have made 
the magazine’s annual list of 
toughest bosses. FORTUNE 
quoted a business associate say- 
ing, “He exceeds all of the quali- 
fications for the category of 
$.0.b,"" 

Davis still tells friends that 
Goldwyn never got his name 
Straight, referring to him as 
“Marvin.” That slight dogs the 
Paramount chief to this day: he 
is often confused with Marvin 
Davis, the Denver oilman who is 
making a bid for Northwest Air- 
lines. As the struggle for control 
of Time Inc. heats up, Martin 
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Davis’ relative obscurity is likely 





acquiring media properties like 


A soft-spoken man in a hurry, Davis goes hostile 
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to end. 
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holders would not form separate voting 
blocs after the merger, and for that matter 
much of the stock of both companies is 
held by large institutional investors, cre- 
ating overlapping ownership. Moreover, 
Time was, in fact, acquiring Warner, and 
Munro, 58, and Warner Chairman Steven 
Ross, 61, had agreed to share power as co- 
chief executives of the new company until 
Munro’s retirement, planned for next 
year. Time’s Nicholas, 49, would then 
replace Munro in the power-sharing ar- 
rangement and become sole chief execu- 
tive when Ross was contractually re- 
quired to step down five years after the 
merger. The Paramount bid, by contrast, 
would leave Davis as chief of the com- 
bined company. 

The Paramount proposal sent the 
combatants rushing into court. In New 
York Citys Warner brought a $1 billion 
suit against Citibank, which had provided 
$1 billion in initial funding for Para- 
mount’s bid and was planning to raise an 
additional $13 billion through a loan syn- 
dicate. Warner accused Citibank of vio- 
lating a promise not to back efforts to 
break up the Time-Warner deal. Citibank 
replied that it was “surprised” by the suit 
and denied violating any such agreement. 

For its part, Paramount asked a Dela- 
ware chancery court to overturn a take- 
over defense in the Time-Warner agree- 
ment. Under terms of the deal, Time and 
Warner could immediately swap around 
10% of their shares to make both compa- 
nies more costly to take over for a hostile 
bidder. At week's end the court denied 
Paramount's motion for a temporary re- 
straining order to bar such a swap. In an- 
other provision, called a poison pill, Time 
has arranged to sell its stockholders new 
shares for half their market value, which 
could make it prohibitively expensive for 
Paramount to acquire the expanded num- 
ber of shares. 

Time may well take the offense and 
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come out swinging. The company’s war 
chest includes a $5 billion line of credit ar- 
ranged months ago that could be used, for 
example, to help finance a bid for Warner 
and thus preserve the acquisition. But 
such a buyout could saddle Warner share- 
holders with heavy capital-gains taxes 
and hobble Time with debt. Another po- | 
tential strategy would be the so-called 
Pac-man maneuver, in which Time would 
turn around and make a bid for its 
attacker. 

One of Time's defensive moves could 
be to boost the value of the combined 
Time and Warner stock. Analysts esti- 
mated that each new Time Warner share 
would initially trade for somewhere be- 
tween $110 and $115. That would be well 
below the $200-plus break-up value that 
some Wall Street analysts say Time stock 
would be worth if the company were dis- 
mantled and sold off in pieces. While the 
long-term value of the merged Time 
Warner stock could grow substantially if 
the deal created a strengthened company, 
many investors, particularly arbitragers 
and institutional fund managers, have 
more interest in short-term gains. Thus 
the company could conceivably offer a 
special, one-time dividend that would re- 
ward stockholders for going along with 
the Time-Warner plan. 

If all else failed, Time could seek a so- 
called white knight to save it from Para- 
mount’s grasp. But almost any bidder 
with enough financial backing could jump 
into the fray without being invited. More- 
over, Wall Street analysts believe that all 
three companies are now up for sale, since 
their stock is falling into the hands of 
speculators who will gladly sell to the 
highest bidder. “I bet none of the three 
companies will exist a year from now,” 
says Ellen Greenspan, a leading Wall 
Street arbitrager. 

As the combatants plotted, some ma- 
jor Time shareholders sat comfortably on 
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the sidelines watching their profits add 
up. They included billionaire Donald 
Trump, who confirmed that he owns 2.8 | 
million shares of Time, or 4.9% of the out- 
standing stock of the company. At Time's 
current price, Trump has paper profits of | 
more than $200 million on his holdings, 
which could go a long way toward the 
$365 million cost of the former Eastern 
Air Lines shuttle he acquired last week. 

In some respects, a Time-Paramount 
combination would create a company 
similar, in structure if not in control, to 
the one envisioned in the Time-Warner 
deal. Time’s magazine and book publish- 
ing operations, which include TIME, PEO- 
PLE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and TIME- 
LIFE Books, might dovetail effectively 
with Paramount's book division. Time's 
cable television programming units, in- 
cluding Home Box Office and Cinemax, 
could mesh with Paramount's film-studio 
and television ventures. Time’s cable-tele- 
vision systems would provide distribution 
vehicles for that product. Warner, mean- 
while, has film, cable-TV and publishing 
units and differs from Paramount in own- 
ing the largest domestic record company. 
“Time would make a good fit with either 
Warner or Paramount,” says Peter Ap- 
pert, a media analyst for the investment 
firm of C.J. Lawrence, Morgan Grenfell. 

In some important ways, however, the 
matchups look quite different. For one 
thing, the debt-free nature of the Time- 
Warner deal would have given the 
merged company far more flexibility than 
a Time-Paramount consolidation might 
have. “The Time-Warner combination 
left everybody's powder dry to be able to 
go out and make acquisitions,” says Larry 
Gerbrandt, a vice president of Paul Ka- 
gan Associates, a California-based com- 
munications-industry analyst. “But in a 
tender offer like Paramount's, you have to 
load up with a tremendous amount of debt 
that limits your options. The strategy can 
work, but it’s much riskier.” 

In his interview with TIME last week, 
Davis sought to downplay the debt issue. 
“We have the ability and the credibility to 
manage this debt,” he said. “Also, it will 
not last forever. We will bring it down in 
time.” An avowed cost cutter, Davis 
strongly denied rumors that he would dis- 
mantle Time by selling off its magazine 
operations to reduce the debt. “We are not 
going to sell anything,” Davis said. “We 
are not bust-up artists.” He also said he 
would maintain the editorial indepen- 
dence and integrity of Time’s books and 
magazines. “Not only will we maintain 
editorial independence,” Davis insisted, 
“we will demand it.” Journalists at Time 
Inc. were concerned because, reassuring 
as such statements made in the heat of 
battle may be, they fall well short of the 
written, legal guarantees that had been 





| cemented into the Warner merger. 











While rumors had circulated for 
months that Davis was preparing a bid, 
Time executives counted on his promise 
of noninterference. “He’s on the tele- 
phone to us almost every day,” a senior 
Time officer said several weeks before 
Davis made his move. “He’s just unhappy 
that he’s been left out, He can’t stop ki- 
bitzing.” All the while, however, Davis 
was preparing his attack under the code 
name Kronos, for a Greek god associated 
with time. Davis was advised by Robert 
Greenhill, vice chairman of the Morgan 
Stanley investment banking firm, which 
is now Paramount's chief adviser in the 
bid. Paramount said last week that Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, a former Defense Secre- 
tary, has agreed to serve as trustee for ten- 
dered Time stock until Paramount clears 
all legal barriers to its takeover. 
Investment bankers, who stand to 
make hundreds of millions of dollars in 
advisory and underwriting fees no matter 
who comes out on top, had been hunting 
for months for a firm to derail the Time- 
Warner deal. Morgan Stanley gave its 
search for a spoiler the code name Project 
Clock. Merrill Lynch, another Davis ad- 
viser, assigned the name Space to its proj- 
ect. Citibank, for its part, stands to make 
$350 million in fees for putting together 
Paramount's war chest. At the same time, 
the bank manages 1.5 million shares of 
Time stock for its clients, on which they 
stand to make a huge profit if the deal 
goes through. 







































































n Washington, where Congress and 
regulatory agencies had already giv- 
en their blessings to the Time- 
Warner transaction, legislators 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude toward 
the Paramount bid. Ironically, approval 
of the Time-Warner merger could make it 
easier for a Time-Paramount deal to win 
acceptance, since the two combinations 
are similar. But a senior congressional 
aide called such speculation premature. 
Said he: “The Paramount bid is just the 
opening move in a game of chess.” 

It is a game, however, with extraordi- 
nary stakes. The Time-Warner deal had 
gathered support among many U.S. busi- 
ness leaders because it suggested a healthy 
way for companies to grow and expand 
without incurring a backbreaking load of 
debt. But the frenzy that surrounded the 
Paramount proposal last week seemed 
more closely linked to the merger mania of 
the roaring ‘80s than to hopes of restoring 
US. competitiveness in the 1990s. At the 
very least, the managers and employees of 
Time, Warner and Paramount stand to be 
distracted for months by the takeover 
struggle. And while a clash of the titans 
may be an exciting spectacle, it can waste 
huge amounts of time and money that 
might better be used to improve products 
at home and compete with firms abroad. 
—Reported by Thomas McCarroll and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York, with other bureaus 


















































Money Angles 
“Andrew Tobias 


Membership Has Its Follies 


‘ve had my gold card for 21 years now, and am thus something of a student of 

American Express. I watched in amazement as it introduced flight insurance, 
in admiration as it goosed charge volume by offering to donate money to the Stat- 
ue of Liberty, in wonder as it offered the platinum card (twice to a friend who was 
at the same time being dunned for late payments on his green card), and in awe 
as it offered baggage insurance against the possibility that your tennis racket 
would wind up in Acapulco more than six hours after you did. (A mere $4.75 a 
ticket buys you as much as $200 in protection against disasters such as this.) 

The $1 million flight insurance at $13 a ticket works out to about a dime in 
expected payouts for every dollar in premiums, leaving Amex 90¢ to cover ex- 
penses and profit. The Statue of Liberty stood to gain a penny every time you 

‘charged an $80 dinner or a $400 airline ticket to your card, leaving Amex 319 
pennies in the case of the dinner (at its service charge of about 4% for restau- 
rants) or 999 pennies in the case of the ticket (at its 24% or so on airline fares). 
The premium you paid for the platinum card, which has an annual fee of $300 a 
year vs. $75 for the gold card, primarily bought you prestige, the cost of which to 
Amex is nil. And the baggage insurance—well, it would be hard to make a case 
that this is the kind of insurance protection that privileged Americans should not 
leave home without, but the offer, as always, was compelling. These guys really 
know how to write a letter. 

The fact is it’s hard to open mail from American Express Travel Related 
Services division with anything but keen interest, if only to try to figure out 
what’s travel related about some of its offerings: a grandfather clock, a 40-in. 
TV or the offer in my mail today: a tax-deferred annuity. 

Annuities are like nondeduct- 
ible IRAs, only without the $2,000 
annual limit. With this one, Amex 
was offering to charge my card 
anywhere from $50 to $3,000 a 
month, at my option, and to pay 
me interest on my monthly contri- 
butions at a 12% “introductory 
rate” through June of next year. 
Thereafter the rate would be “set 
above a nationally recognized in- 
terest index plus 1.5%.” I was all 
set to sign up, when I noticed: 
> The 12% come-on is trivial over 
the long pull; it is designed to cloud 
your judgment. The true rate on 
this deal is the “nationally recog- 
nized interest index plus 1.5%” that Amex talks about. But a footnote reveals this 
to be an index of short-term, tax-free bonds, the lowest-yielding animals in the 
zoo (at the end of 1988: 5.83%). 
> Once in, you can stop making new contributions—but it’s expensive to get old 
ones out. So don’t think you'll just pocket that 12% for a year and then move on to 
something else. If you withdraw your money, Amex charges a penalty, 7% the 
first year, which gradually evaporates in seven years. But there’s also the 10% IRS 
penalty on withdrawals before age 594 and, whatever your age, the income tax 
due on the interest your funds have earned. 
>» Amex shows how $200 a month for 25 years would grow to $183,000, assuming 
12% the first year and 8% each subsequent year, vs. just $124,000 outside the 
shelter of a tax-deferred annuity. But that’s $183,000 before tax vs. $124,000 after 
tax. And it assumes that the best you could earn on your own isa fully taxable 8% 
a year. 

If the convenience and discipline of having Amex bill you each month is 
worth giving up the higher return you'd probably get from someone else's annu- 
ity—like Northwestern Mutual Life’s or USAA Life’s, to name just two—then 
this is the plan for you. Amex has trade-named it Privileged Assets because 
membership has—oh, you know. 
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Over the years, each and every one of 
us has been paying a higher price for 
diesel fuel than we realize. Because 
diesel fuel, while costing less in terms 
of dollars and cents, pollutes more. 


In fact, compared to conventional 
leaded and unleaded fuel, the diese! 
emissions we breathe carry more grime, 
which contributes to sooty clothes 

and blackened buildings. 


And while clothes and buildings can 
always be cleaned, the less visible 
effects that occur inside our bodies 


Now there's a diesel fuel that helps this machine run better, ve more serious 


World Problems World Solutions 


Until now, the best alternative to diese! 
fuel was cleaner-burning methanol. But 
methanol required a drastic engine 
redesign, and many of the economic 
benefits of diesel fuel were lost. 


Working from a different approach, 

ICl is developing a way to modify 

the methanol fuel instead of the engine. 
What we're working on is called 
Avocet™ an additive, currently being 
tested, that allows methanol to be 

used in conventional diesel engines. 


This methanol/Avocet mixture not only 
helps engines run better, but since it burns 
far more cleanly, it pollutes less. And 

that should help our bodies run better. 


Avocet is just one of many products 

and technologies ICI is developing as part 
of our ongoing commitment to solving 
world problems. 


We're also looking for ways to fight world 
hunger through biotechnology research on 
plants. Our health care efforts are helping 
in the treatment of breast cancer and 

other serious diseases. And we're working 
on developing new, ozone-friendly 
fluorocarbons. 


Through continued research and 
innovation, ICI is developing products 
and technologies that help make 

a safer, better world. And that should 
help us all breathe just a little bit easier. 


@ World Class 
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Your Full Service Bank® 
knows that being a g00d 
neighbor is simply good busi- 
ness. That’s why you'll find so 
many banks involved in 
projects that benefit their 
ee _- a hometowns. 

ZH) ‘Henin eZ é A case in point. 
AVA As) ‘22 oS ae ah In the Knox Hill area of 
southeast Washington, D.C., 
an abundance of vacant and 
decaying housing had become 
a serious concern to nearby 
residents and city officials. 
Several developers and non- 
profit community groups met 
with representatives from 
American Security Bank. It 
wasn't long before carpenters 
and other craftsmen were 
hard at work creating afford- 
able housing for low and 
moderate income residents. 
And, a public eyesore was 
soon gone. 

To date, American Security 
has successfully loaned more 
than $200 million in urban 
housing and related com- 
munity projects. 

The same thing is happen- 
ing all across the country. In 
big cities and small towns, 
America’s Full Service Banks® 
are involved financing projects 
that are helping improve the 
way we live. 





The American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





America’s Full Service Banks. We believe being a good neighbor is good business! 














VENDING MACHINES 


Lights! Action! 
Roll ’Em! 


The process is as simple as get- 
ting your snapshot taken in a 
dime-store photo booth. But 
instead of spitting out a strip of 
black-and-white pictures, the 
vending machines from Short 
Takes, a Minneapolis compa- 
ny, record an instant video 
greeting. Customers pay $10 
for a blank cassette, which 
they insert in a slot in the ma- 
chine. Then a camera in the 
booth records ten minutes of 
monologue, mugging or what- 
| ever message the customer 
wants to send. A mailing enve- 
lope is included. 

Short Takes has installed 
20 booths so far in New York 








AUSAir jet: Too many in Philly? 


AIRLINES 


Cutting Them 
Off at the Gate 


Dosome airlines have too largea 
share of business at certain air- 
ports? The Justice Department 
showed its concern about that 
possibility last week, when it op- 
posed Eastern Air Lines’ pro- 
posed $75 million sale of eight 
gates at the Philadelphia airport 
to USAir. Reason: USAir would 
control 23 of the airport’s 49 
gates. Consumer activists con- 
tend that such dominance gives 
a carrier an unfair ability to 
boost fares. 

Inanew study, the General 
Accounting Office reported 
last week that at airports with 
one or two dominant carriers, 
fares per passenger-mile were 
27% higher than at other air- 
ports. Airline spokesmen dis- 
puted the conclusion. The Air 
Transport Association, an in- 
dustry group, released a study 
showing that fares were only 
3.8% higher at hub airports 
Congressional subcommittees 
are studying both reports bo 
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OHN GIORDANO 


City and Minnesota, and plans 
to distribute 1,000 more around 
| the US. during the next year or 
so. Coming later this summer: 
Baby Takes. Proud parents in 


OPEC 


More Pinch at 
The Pump 


Just in time to hit motorists at 
the start of the peak driving 
season, gasoline prices have 
risen about 25% in the past two 
months, to a US. average of 
$1.25 per gal. The pain at the 
pump is largely the result of 
higher crude-oil prices, and no 
relief is in sight. Members of 
the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, whose 
squabbling has sometimes led 
to price wars, were relatively 
cooperative with one another 
when they met last week in Vi- 
enna. Because of strong world- 


A couple about to perform at a do-it-yourself video booth in Manhattan 
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maternity wards at three Min- 
neapolis hospitals will soon be 
able to introduce the newest 
ham in the family. Come on, 
kid, wave! o 





wide demand for OPEC’s crude, 
the group decided that it could 
boost its self-imposed produc- 
tion quota by | million bbl. a 
day, to 19.5 million, without 
suffering any serious decline in 
oil’s market price of about $18 
per bbl. Moreover, OPEC decid- 
ed to review the new quotas in 
September, when the oil minis- 
ters meet again in Paris. They 
may be able to raise their out- 
put even more 

But last week the chronic 
rifts among OPEC’s 13 mem- 
bers remained just below the 
surface. Kuwait, whose Energy 
Minister signed the accord re- 
luctantly, pointedly refused to 
abide by the quota imposed by 
its fellow members e 





SECURITIES FRAUD 


A Raider’s 
| Painful Reward 


Florida real estate investor 
Paul Bilzerian was determined 
to become a successful corpo- 
rate raider. In 1985 and 1986 
he attempted, and failed, to 
take over four different compa- 
nies. In early 1988 the 38-year- 
old maverick managed to ac- 
quire defense contractor Singer 
by bidding for it when no one 
else would, right after the 
stock-market crash. Last 
week, however, Bilzerian final- 











| TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Calling All 
Car Phones 


McCaw Cellular Communica- 
tions is already the largest op- 
erator in the seven-year-old 
cellular-telephone business, 
controlling franchise areas 
with more than 50 million resi- 
dents throughout 127 small 
and medium-size markets 
across the U.S. Last week the 
company sought to build up its 
metropolitan business by mak- 
ing a $5.9 billion bid for New 





Craig McCaw reaches out to LIN 


York City’s LIN Broadcasting, 
which reaches 18 million po- 
tential phone subscribers in 
such major cities as New York, 
Los Angeles and Dallas 

For Craig McCaw, the 39- 
year-old chairman of the com- 
pany, which is based in Kirk- 
land, Wash., the bid for LIN 
caps a stunning sprint of 
growth. Since 1973, McCaw 
has parlayed a backwater ca- 
ble-TV franchise into a cellu- 
lar firm with annual revenues 
of $311 million = 





ly made what will probably be 
his most lasting mark on Wall 
Street. In the first jury verdict 
to arise out of the Govern- 
ment’s three-year crackdown 





Bilzerian before the fall 


on insider trading, Bilzerian 
was convicted on nine counts 
of securities fraud and tax 
violations 

The federal jury in Man- 
hattan found that Bilzerian 
had concealed his ownership 
of stock during some of his 
takeover bids in order to make 
millions of dollars in illegal 
profits. Bilzerian, who plans 
to appeal, was also convicted 
of misleading the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
Scheduled to be sentenced on 
Aug. 16, Bilzerian faces a pos- 
sible 45-year prison term and 
$2.25 million in fines 
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1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER LANDAU 





2.9” FINANCING OR *750 CASH BACK’ 
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CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH ANNOUNCES 
‘89 CLEARANCE DEALS 





FINANCING 
AS LOW AS A.P.R. 





1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER LANDAU 


Save $1200 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the elegant Chrysler New Yorker Landau. 





STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: SAVE MSRP 
Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to ©8-way power seats PACKAGE LESS 
bumper Owner Care Program’ Electronic vehicle information eet 
© Power steering, brakes, center 
windows, door locks © liluminated entry system and 
© Ultradrive transmission visor vanity mirror 
* ATC air conditioning © Wire wheel covers with locks 
Tilt steering wheel and *Bodyside molding protection 


speed control 
© Travel trip computer 


1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


Save $1650 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the exciting Chrysler LeBaron Coupe which also includes: 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 
© Power assisted 4-wheel disc * Air conditioning SAVE 
brakes ©Tilt steering column 


© Power rack-and-pinion steering Cruise control 
*Electric rear window defroster Undercoating 
© 2.5 liter balance shaft engine =e Figor mats 
AM/FM Stereo 





1989 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 


Save $1425 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the Plymouth Acclaim. 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 
2.5 Liter EFIJOHC engine * Air conditioning SAVE wre rae 


BASE 
(24 EPA Est. MPG Cy., 34 Hwy. *Power windows and an am PACKAGE LESS 
544 Est. Hwy. miles per tankful) door locks CASH BACK 
* Power steering and brakes Ft. control 
Remote control trunk release ter aoke. - = 


Tinted glass 
Front and rear anti-sway bars 
1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Save $975 when you combine option package discount and factory cash back on the sporty Plymouth Sundance with 47 standard features. 


STANDARD FEATURES: OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: SAVE 
©2.2 liter EFIIOHC engine Rear window defroster 

(24 EPA Est. MPG Cy., 34 Hwy.; Tilt steering column 

476 Est. Hwy. miles per tankful) Cruise control 


© Power steering and brakes Floor mats 
* AM/FM stereo 


“HERE'S TO YOU. AMERICA’ '89 CLEARANCE 
DEALS AT CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH. _ 
SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY. | (H/YSLEK 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Title, taxes, destination charges, and options extra. ** Based on sticker prices of options if purchased separately tFactory cash back on new 1988 
and 1989 dealer stock. Excludes 1990 models. ttSee copy of 5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty at dealer A few restnctions apply. Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and certain 
wear items. *** Protects engine, powertrain for 7 years or 70,000 miles and against outer body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles See limited warranty at dealer Restrictions apply. 
¢0-2.9% annual percentage rate short term financing available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation. Other rates available as contract length vanes 


































Medicine 





Longer Life for AIDS Patients 


New drugs are giving hope but also raising difficult questions 





BY DICK THOMPSON MONTREAL 
new generation of AIDS patients 


A may be on its way. It is a generation 
of hope—not for a cure anytime soon but 
for a longer and more productive life de- 
spite the disease. One of its heralds is a 30- 
year-old housewife named Belinda Ma- 
son, who was infected with the virus when 
she received a transfusion of untested 
blood during delivery of her second child 
She lives in Tobinsport, Ind., a heartland 





Mason foresees a new generation of patients 





Despite the hardships, “every day is a gift.” 


town where AIDS services are scarce and 
discrimination against patients is all too 
common. Yet Mason, who is chairwoman 
of the National Association of People 
with AIDS, is convinced she is witnessing 
the transformation of the epidemic. Says 
she: “I think I’m going to be in the first 
generation to see AIDS become a chronic, 
manageable illness.” 

Last week, as 11,000 physicians, sci- 
entists and health officials gathered in 
Montreal for the fifth International 
Conference on AIDS, evidence was build- 
ing that Mason could be right. While 
AIDS is still cutting lives short, early in- 
tervention with new drugs is lengthen- 
ing the time between diagnosis and 
death and offering the hope that a full 
life for the disease’s victims may some 
day be possible. Said New York City 


Health Commissioner Stephen Joseph in 




















Montreal: “We are very close to turning 
the corner on this epidemic.” But there 
is a price tag to this success. Medical 
bills for the growing pool of infected 
people will be staggering. And a surpris- 
ing number of AIDS-virus carriers are re- 
turning to high-risk behavior that could 
spread the infection to others 

The gloom of AIDS is being eased 
somewhat by two drugs, AZT and penta- 
midine. In 1982 less than 30% of gay men 
diagnosed with AIDS in New York City 
lived more than 18 months. By 1987, after 
the introduction of AZT, survival at 18 
months jumped to 62.9%. Says Michael 
Callen, a singer and songwriter who has 
had the disease for seven years: “We need 
to change our conception of AIDS. Not ev- 
eryone dies of AIDS.” Today about 70% of 
all AIDS deaths result from Pneumocystis 
carinii pneumonia. But studies reported in 
Montreal confirm that pentamidine in- 
haled directly into the lungs is dramati- 
cally effective in preventing the pneumo- 
nia from developing. Federal health 
officials are so impressed by the drug that 
they will recommend that those infected 
with the virus start monthly aerosol treat- 
ments as soon as their immune systems 
begin to weaken, 

Like all AIDS care, other drugs show- 
ing promise in the lab will be expensive 
At typical dosages, AZT costs each patient 


| about $7,000 a year, and pentamidine up 


to $1,200. Since more than | million peo- 
ple in the U.S. are believed to be infected 
with the virus, the national AIDS medical 
bill is expected to soar to between $4.5 bil- 
lion and $8.5 billion a year by 1991. More- 
over, the demand for outpatient services, 
nursing homes and housing for AIDS pa- 
tients is expected to overwhelm health 
care systems in the hardest-hit cities 
For researchers the most urgent need 
may be to regain control of studies being 
conducted to test the efficacy of various 
AIDS drugs. Now that doctors have medi- 
cations that work, they need to find what 
works best. But for the past several years, 
experimental drugs have first been avail- 
able on the AIDS black market, through 
which patients who felt they had little to 
lose began their own treatment programs 
The FDA, responding to intense public 
pressure to demonstrate both compassion 
and efficiency, has established a “fast 
track” for the approval of AIDS drugs 
However, that streamlining may have 
permanently distorted the traditional pro- 
tections afforded by careful drug studies 


| Some scientists are demanding a stop to 


self-experimentation 
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Despite all the progress, the AIDS virus 
still takes a terrible physical and emotion- 
toll. Each day at New York City’s 
Montefiore Medical Center, women in- 
fected with the ALDS virus ask if they can 
still have children. Patients are told that 
chances are greater than | in 4 that their 
child would be born with the virus. The 
prognosis for these children is bleak, espe- 
cially since they may be orphaned 

As people infected with the AIDS virus 
live longer, some are drawn back to high- 
risk behaviors such as unprotected sex or 
needle sharing, which exposed them to 
the virus in the first place. Investigators in 
New York City have found that nearly a 
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third of the intravenous drug users who 


stopped sharing needles because of the 


Callen has fought the disease for seven years 





The bill for medical care will be staggering 


AIDS scare later started again. A study of 
gay men in Chicago has shown that a 
quarter of those who had begun to prac- 
tice safe sex occasionally reverted to un- 
protected sex. Officials in San Francisco 
are concerned that these behavioral re- 
lapses may soon trigger another increase 
in new infections 

The new drugs are extending lives, 
but it is uncertain whether they are add- 
ing decades of productive life or merely 
postponing by a few years the eventual ca- 
lamity of early death. And many of the 
lives being lengthened are either danger- 
ous to others or sexually isolated and 
childless. Says a 27-year-old military offi- 
cer infected with the virus three years ago 
“Meeting someone to marry is going to be 
very difficult. And being celibate is not 
easy for anyone.” Still, says Belinda Ma- 
son, “every day is a gift.” u 



















Remember your first Schwinn? 
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“See your Authorized 
Schwinn Dealer 
for details. 


£1989 Schwinn 


aes Sei. company, 
hicaga 06 


Schwinn. It was the name 
everyone wanted on their bike 
You were proud if you owned 
one, envious if you didn't. Quite 
simply, it was the best there was 

Well, if you loved one then, 
you oughta see one now! Introduc- 
ing the 1989 Schwinn bicycles—a 
whole new line of All-Terrain and 
Lightweight bicycles. Everything 
from contemporary sport models 
all the way to high performance 
racers. With lighter, more ergo- 
nomic frames. And smoother, easier 
shifting and braking than you've 
ever known before. 


Along with the new technol- 
ogy comes the quality that's been 
synonymous with Schwinn for over 
90 years. Backed by the service 
of the Schwinn dealer and the 
“No-Time-Limit” warranty” for 
which Schwinn is famous. 

So, drop in at your Autho- 
rized Schwinn Dealer today (see 
the Yellow Pages under bicycles) 
and get a look at the all-new 
Schwinn bikes for 1989. They're 
even better than you remember! 
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Five things you can do 
for 72¢ or less... 








Enjoy acu 
of coffee. 7 


newspaper... 


Or make a lasting difference in the 
life of a child and family overseas 
through Foster Parents Plan. 


Here at home, 72¢ is the kind of pocket change 
you spend every day without thinking much 
about it. But fora child overseas, born into 
a world of desperate poverty, it can lead to 
a future full a promise and achievement, 


Your spare change can change the 
ife of a child. Forever. 


Asa Foster Parent, you'll be helping a 
needy child in the most critical areas of 
development. Like education. Better 
nutrition, Improved health, At the 
same time, your help will give your 
Foster Child the gift of hope. 

It's hope that springs from Foster 
2arents Plan's comprehensive programs, 
built on your support combined with the 
hard work and determination of your 
















Have a soft 
drink... 


Foster Child’ family to help themselves. 
Programs that produce ways to make 
a better living. That build confidence 
and self-sufficiency, and that result 
\ inlong-lasting improvements for 
all their lives. 

What's more, you'll be able to share in 
these accomplishments through photo- 
graphs, progress reports and fetter s about 
your Foster Child and family. 


" 


Don't wait—a child needs your help now. 


‘Think about all the good you can do for just 
72¢ a day, the cost of a morning coffee break. 
Chen send your love and support to a child and 
family overseas, who need a chance for a better life. 
Please, do it now. 


To start helping even faster, call toll free: 


1-800-225-1234 


Detach and mail or call toll free today 


Send to: 
Kenneth H. Phillips, President 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc. * 157 Plan Way * Warwick, RI 02886 
1 want to become a Foster Parent to: 
The child who has been waiting the longest, or as indicated 
| !}Boy OGirl 0 Either 


}AnyAge (6-8 9-11 012-4 


Colombia CJ Sri Lanka 


Thailand 


Mali 
Guatemala Sierra Leone 


Kenya } Ecuador J Sudan 


Zimbabwe 


8 Foster Parents Plan. 


ae so complete, it touches a child for life. 


Philippines | India 








Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month's sponsorship of my 
Foster Child, Please send me a photograph, case history, and 
complete Foster Parent Sponsorship Kit. 


} Lam not yet sure if | want to become a Foster Parent, but Lam 
interested. Please send me information about the child I would be 
sponsoring 











J431 
Mr Mrs, L) 
Miss Ms. (1 
Address Apt. # 
City State Zip 


Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Pian is the leader in combining family assistance 
proorans community development, and personal communications between Foster 
‘arent and Foster Child. These comprehensive programs provide long-term solu 
tions to the unique problems facing Foster Children and their families. As a non 


profit, non-sectarian and non-political ahd bert we depend on Foster Parents 


to make our work possible. A copy of our financial report is available, upon request. 
from New York Dept. of State. Office of Charities Registration, Albany, NY. or Foster 
Parents Plan. Your sponsorship is tax deductible 
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Episcopalians’ 
Semi-Schism _ 
Upset over women clergy, 
traditionalists defy the church 


I do not consider that the churches of the 
Anglican Communion have authority to 
change the historic Tradition of the church 
that the Christian ministerial priesthood is 
male... 


erhaps the most outspoken signer of 

that defiant declaration was Andrew 
Craig Mead, the rector of the Church of the 
Advent in Boston. Church traditionalists 
like himself, Mead charged, for too long 
have been “victims of exclusion, ridicule 
and financial pressure,” and are tired of be- 
ing treated by church liberals as if they were 
“brain-dead.” Mead and 1,800 like-think- 
ing Episcopalians retaliated earlier this 
month during a three-day meeting in Fort 
Worth, where they formed an independent 
church-within-a-church called the Episco- 
pal Synod of America. It is likely to bedevil 
the Episcopal Church for years to come. 

The dissidents, who refuse to recog- 
nize women priests, decided to act after 
the February consecration of Boston’s 
Barbara Harris as the first woman Epis- 
copal bishop. Synod members decry the 
church’s liberalized teachings on such 
matters as divorce, abortion and homo- 
sexuality. They also insist that parishes be 
allowed to use the 1928 Book of Common 
Prayer instead of the modernized worship 
forms that the church approved in 1979. 
But unlike the small factions of tradition- 
minded members who walked out of the 
Episcopal Church in the late 1970s, the 
Synod stops short of making a dramatic 
split with the Episcopal Church, the U.S. 
branch of the 60 million-strong Anglican 
Communion. 

Instead, it has decided to stay until it 
either establishes its independence to do 
what it wants or, more likely, until the 
Episcopal Church expels its membership. 
“We must remain within the church to 
transform it,” vows dissident Bishop Da- 
vid Schofield of Fresno, Calif. If separa- 
tion is forced upon the flock, he states, 
“we will take the path when it comes.” 
Says Bishop Clarence Pope of Fort 
Worth, who was elected president of the 
new Synod: “We are moving one step ata 
time to test the waters.” 

Pope, Schofield and four other bish- 
ops who now head regular Episcopal dio- 
ceses will also be the leaders of six Synod 
“areas” across the U.S. Fireworks are 








Bishop Pope and colleagues in Fort Worth 
“We are moving one step at a time.” 


eral diocese to perform rites for a tradi- 
tionalist parish. Such a radical step, some 
believe, would break canon law and con- 
stitute a schism. Getting right down to ba- 
sics, a spokesman for the diocese of south- 
east Florida contends that if and when a 
parting of the ways occurs, there will be 
serious legal and financial opposition to 
the schismatics, with challenges to any 
plans to hold on to their church buildings 
and clergy pensions. 

Despite such hazards, the Fort Worth 
gathering drew significant backing. Be- 
sides the six active bishops, 20 retired U.S. 
bishops participated, along with nine 
bishops from overseas, where Anglicans 
are generally more sympathetic to the 
Synod’s views than in the U.S. All in all, 
the Synod claims a founding flock of 290 
parishes in 85 of the 95 US. dioceses. 
Boosters are talking grandly of enlisting 
200,000 Episcopalians by Christmas of 
1990 to sign the Synod’s Declaration of 
Common Faith and Purpose, which so far 
has been endorsed by 26 dissident bishops 
and 13,000 priests and lay members. 

The head of the Episcopal Church, 
Presiding Bishop Edmond Browning, is 
expected to break his silence on the for- 
mation of the Synod during a church ex- 
ecutive-council meeting in Pittsburgh 
this week. In September the full body of 
Episcopal bishops, including the Synod 
Six, will meet in Philadelphia to consid- 
er the situation. Whatever lies ahead, in- 
sists rebel Bishop Pope, the Synod’s task 
is to “get on with the job of being and 
doing church in the sense of the givens 
of Holy Scripture and the received 
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Death in Rome — 
Was John Paul I murdered? 


hen Pope John Paul I suddenly 

died after just 33 days in office in 
1978, Rome’s tireless rumor mill lurched 
into high gear. Vatican fumbling and se- 
crecy only compounded the confusion. 
The whispers about skulduggery revived 
in 1984, when author David Yallop specu- 
lated in his best-selling book, Jn God's 
Name, that the Pope had been poisoned 
by one of half a dozen suspects with vari- 
ous motives. 

In a rare bit of curtain lifting, the Vat- 
ican responded two years ago by giving its 
blessing to an investigation of the murder 
charges by British journalist John Corn- 
well, whose book, A Thief in the Night, 
was released in Britain in late May. A 
onetime seminarian, Cornwell, 48, is a 
veteran editor for the London Observer 
and a novelist. Rome backed the project 
after Britain’s George Basil Cardinal 
Hume vouched for Cornwell’s fairness 
and integrity. The author spent months 
interviewing the main witnesses, many of 
whom decided to speak only because of 
the Vatican go-ahead. 

Cornwell’s conclusion is that John 
Paul I died of a pulmonary embolism. (In 
1978 the Vatican had said 
a heart attack was the 
cause.) His death appar- 
ently resulted from long- 
standing medical problems 
that were exacerbated by 
the early pressures of be- 
ing Pope. Still, Rome may 
rue the day it encouraged 
Cornwell. The full story 
of the Pope’s death, says 
Cornwell, is “much more 
shameful” than mere mur- 
der, and “the whole of the 
Vatican is responsible.” In 
the days before he died, 
says Cornwell, John Paul 
suffered severe chest pains 
and swelling of his legs, yet nobody 
sought medical help for him. “He died of 
neglect and a lack of love,’ Cornwell 
charges. 

Along the way, Cornwell’s grumpy 
sources also manage to portray the Vati- 
can as “a palace of gossipy eunuchs” and 
“a sea of brilliant bitchery.” Last week a 
Vatican official derided Cornwell’s find- 
ings as “lamentably gossipy.” But dis- 
turbing as the author’s conclusions may 
be, not everyone was displeased. “It’s 
much better to appear a little ridiculous,” 
said Vittoria Marigonda, secretary to 
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likely to start if, without approval, one of | Tradition.” —By Richard N. Ostling. | Archbishop Paul Marcinkus, “than to be 
these six Synod bishops moves into a lib- | Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Fort Worth seen as a bunch of murderers.” a 
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Bringing 
Satan 
To Heel 


Tired of sex and violence on the air, 
the Rev. DONALD E. WILDMON 
has discovered that the quickest, 
most effective route to the 
networks’ conscience is through 
their pocketbooks 





BY DON WINBUSH 








Q. What is it about television that you find objectionable? 

A. Primarily the value system that undergirds so much 
of television. Specifically, the excessive, gratuitous sex, 
violence, profanity, the negative stereotyping of 
Christians. 


Q. What is the evidence of anti-Christian attitudes by the 
networks? 
A. I could probably count on one hand, or certainly two 
hands, the number of programs in which a Christian de- 
picted in a modern-day setting is shown in a positive 
manner. They're usually depicted as con men, rip-off 
artists, adulterers, murderers, rapists, thieves, liars. 

A person who is wearing a cross, carrying a Bible or 
standing behind a pulpit is usually mentally deranged, at 
best incompetent. 


Q. Can you give some examples? 

A. On ABC, March 19-20, The Women of Brewster Place: 
a preacher propositions a woman after his sermon. The 
next scene features them in a sex act. On an NBC pro- 
gram titled UNSUB, April 7: Bishop Grace murders two 
teenage girls in his congregation. On NBC’s Quantum 
Leap, April 7: a scene in which the series’ hero is pre- 
paring for sex with his live-in lover has Amazing Grace 
playing in the background. On NBC, In the Heat of the 
Night, Jan. 31: Rev. Haskell, who dies, had been having 
an adulterous affair with one of his parishioners. 


Q. Why do you think the portrayal of gratuitous sex and vio- 
lence is increasing? 

A. I have a theory, obviously: the networks are in a 
game of exploitation. And when you exploit, you always 
have to go one degree further and one degree further. 
The people who are responsible call themselves the cre- 





ative community. From time to time they do have some- 
thing that’s creative. But it’s less work and a lot easier to 
exploit than to create. 


Q. Are you just protesting, or do you have goals you're trying to 
? 

A. Obviously I think we have goals. In our minds, televi- 

sion has the potential to be the most constructive medium 

man has ever devised. The goal we would like to see is that 

television reach that potential instead of being used in a de- 

structive manner as it currently is. 


Q. Why not approach the networks? 

A. Oh, we have. Early on, when I started by myself, I did it 
several times. Back in ’86, a group of seven or eight execu- 
tive members of Christian Leaders for Responsible Televi- 
sion spent a day and a half visiting with all three networks 
and expressing our concerns. In essence, their response was 
“Thank you for coming; we're doing a good job. We'll talk 
to you anytime you want to talk with us.” 

I talked about decency and the concern for society and 
the children and these other things. And they used the 
same words that I used. But we certainly didn’t mean the 
same thing by them. 


Q. So your response has been? 

A. We don’t do business with the networks. We do business 
with advertisers. Advertisers don’t give you a cold shoul- 
der. They want to be your friend. 


Q. Is that approach fair to the advertisers? 

A. My response would be “Why not?” I think it’s helpful to the 
advertisers. They're putting their money intoa program to get 
you to buy their products. If putting money into that program 
is going to cost them money instead of make them money, it 
seems only fair to let the advertiser know this. 


Q. You asked your supporters to boycott PepsiCo because of 
their Madonna promotion. 

A. For one year, unless they pulled the Madonna 
commercial. 


Q. But it wasn’t the commercial itself that you found offensive. 
It was the video, correct? Like a Prayer. 

A. It was not only the video, but we did indeed find the vid- 
eo offensive. 


Q. So isn’t it unfair to link Pepsi and Madonna? 
A. 1 didn’t link Pepsi and Madonna. Pepsi linked Pepsi and 
Madonna. 


Q. But why not boycott Madonna concerts? Why not boycott the 
video instead of the sponsor? 

A. Why? Because Pepsi said to our young people in this 
country, “Here is the role model we think worthy of $10 
million in support.” Here is a pop singer who makes a video 
that’s sacrilegious to the core. Here’s a pop star that made a 
low-budget porn film. Here’s a pop star who goes around in 
her concerts with sex oozing out, wearing a cross. Now 
Pepsi is saying to all the young people of the new genera- 
tion, “Here is the person we want you to emulate and imi- 
tate.” They can do that. They've got every right to give Ma- 
donna $10 million, put it on television every night if they 
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want to. All I’m saying is “Don’t ask me to buy Pepsi if you 
do it. You've got the right to spend your money where you 
want to; I've got the right to spend my money where I want 
to ” and obviously, evidently, I was somewhat right in 
that because Pepsi agreed. They canceled their commercial 
and their world tour 


Q. Well, did they agree or were they frightened away from it? 
A. Having talked with them, I know they agreed with my 
interpretation 


Q. What you're doing has been referred to as economic terror- 
ism. How do you respond? 

A. I respond very simply: the networks can show what they 
want to show. The advertiser can sponsor what he wants to 


sponsor. And the consumer can spend his money where he | 


wants to. What the implication is there is that I must spend 
my money with these companies to help support these pro- 
grams that I find offensive. I don’t believe that 


Q. What led you down this path? 
A. Isat down one night to watch television with my family. All 
I wanted to do was be entertained. Very shortly into the pro- 


gram, somebody was jumping into bed with somebody else’s | 


wife, a scene of adultery. Of course it was normal, approved 

you know, there was no kind of condemnation or showing it as 
being wrong. I asked the children to change the channel. I got 
into another program, which we watched for five minutes or 
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““We do business 
with advertisers. 
Advertisers don’t give 
you a cold shoulder. 
They want to be 

your friend.” 


so, and the first thing I know, somebody has 
called somebody else an s.o.b., but they didn’t 
use the initials. And I asked my children to 
change the channel again. This was in 1976, 
and we had three networks plus PBS. I got in- 
volved in a pretty good mystery, and all ofa 
sudden the scene changed and one man has 
another man tied down and is working him 
over with a hammer. I asked the children to 
get up and turn the set off. That’s all I'd ever 
been told to do: If youdon’t like what’s on tele- 
vision, turn it off. Then I realized that I'm a 
part of a whole, larger social group, and what 
goes on in society, especially in the television 
industry, is going to affect me and my family 
and my children—they were small at that 
point. And I then realized that I should try to 
do something about this 


| Q. isn’t ithard to draw the line as to what percent- 
= age of sex and violence is acceptable? Are you 
= comfortable drawing that line? 

z A. The networks draw that line. 


Q. Well, they're drawing a line that says to you 
| that this is too much. 
A. They're saying that to me. Now they are obviously saying 
the same thing to a lot of other people 


Q. Do you realize there’s a chance you're infringing on others’ 
rights? 

A. I'm notinfringing on anybody’s rights. I have as much right 
as any other individual in this society to try to shape society. I 
have as much right to try to influence people. I have as much 
right to create what I consider to be a decent, good, clean, 
wholesome, moral society. I’m very cognizant of other peo- 





ple’s rights. All I'm asking is for them to be cognizant of mine 


Q. Are you concerned about being self-righteous? 
| A. You know, that’s the least concern. The last thing I want to 
be considered is a super-Christian. I’m not even a good Chris- 
tian. The last thing I want to do is manipulate somebody 
When you talk about my being self-righteous, I'm a sinner. I 
know what I am. I'm a sinner saved by grace 


Q. As your support grows, isn’t there also the chance that you'll go 
too far and have a chilling effect on creativity? 

A. I don’t think so. If I go too far, number one, the networks 
will let me have it, and you better bet your bottom dollar they 
can. Number two—more critical—my supporters will back 
off. They'll no longer support me. And they shouldn't, and I 
hope they won't. But I don’t think they’re ever going to have to 
make that decision BR 
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hen Christopher Whittle 

unveiled his plans to bring 
TV tothe nation's classrooms ear- 
lier this year, he served up the 
deal with the classic pitch: every- 
body would win. Underfunded 
schools would get tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of video 
equipment free, students would 
get a news program to teach them 
that Chernoby! is not Cher’s full 
name, advertisers would get a 
captive teenage audience, and 
Whittle would make a healthy 
profit. Despite loud criticism that 
the daily newscasts amounted to 
cynical commercialization of the 
classroom, Whittle announced 
last week that he was not only go- 
ing ahead with Channel One but 
also expanding his service. 





Along with the original news- On trial in class: watching the news in a California high school 


casts, the reconstituted Whittle 
Communications Educational 
Network plans to offer two broad cate- 
gories of new programming. Classroom 
Channel will feature educational material 
chosen by an independent advisory board, 
which will also determine whether the 
channel will accept advertising. Educa- 
tors’ Channel will offer instructional ser- 
vices for teachers and school administra- 
tors. But the ambitious scheme will still be 
funded by four 30-second spots during 
Channel One's daily newscast. The new 
plan no longer requires a school to offer 
the program in every classroom. 

Whittle touts the new network as a 











ae Education 


Teacher or Trojan Horse? 


Whittle takes on his critics and expands Channel One 








Is advertising the only feasible way to foot the bill? 


watershed in American education. The 
company promises to provide 1,000 hours 
of free satellite time and $500,000 annual- 
ly to make instructional programs acces- 
sible to participating schools. The Whittle 
network could even accommodate Chan- 
nel One's recently announced cable com- 
petitors: CNN’s Newsroom, a 15-minute 
daily newscast, and Discovery Channel's 
Assignment: Discovery, an hour of instruc- 
tional programming. : 
While the company, which is half 
owned by the Time Inc. Magazine Co., is 
confident the new plan will win approval 








from the 8,000 schools needed to make its 
$200 million investment pay off, Whittle 
still has not redressed his critics’ biggest 
grievance. Says Peggy Charren, president 
of Action for Children’s Television: “The 
whole thing is still being paid for 
by selling kids to advertisers. The 
Trojan horse now has a golden 
harness.” 

The: question of advertising 
in schools has already raised le- 
gal challenges in several states, 
most notably New York and Cal- 
ifornia. “If you're paying kids to 
watch commercials, that violates 
our state law,” insists California 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Bill Honig, who has pledged 
to cut funds to schools that accept 
Channel One. Whittle is adamant 
that advertising is the only feasi- 
ble way to foot the bill. Says he: 
“Schools have a choice: either do 
without, or do it this way.” 

This spring's five-week tests 
of Channel One in six schools 
around the country were general- 
ly well received. “We saw posi- 
tive changes in our students,” re- 
ports principal Stanley Jasinskas 
of Eisenhower Middle School in Kansas 
City, Kans. “They became much more 
knowledgeable, and they took positions 
on issues.” Elaine Green, assistant princi- 
pal of Mumford High School in Detroit, 
says, “The teachers, the students, the par- 
ents were all pleased with the quality and 
content of the show.” With educational 
leaders and school personnel apparently 
divided on the merits of the program, the 
battle over Channel One may have just 
begun. —By Laurence Zuckerman. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Don Winbush/Knoxville 
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Milestones 








MARRIED. Reba McEntire, 34, velvet-throat- 
ed diva of country music (You re the First 
Time I've Thought About Leaving, Who- 
ever's in New England, Somebody Should 
Leave); and her manager, Narvel Black- 
stock, 32; both for the second time; aboard 
a boat on Lake Tahoe. 


HONORED. Dustin Hoffman, 51, internation- 
ally acclaimed actor (Midnight Cowboy, 
Kramer vs. Kramer, Tootsie, Rain Man); 
with a proffered honorary associate of arts 
degree from his sometime alma mater, 
Santa Monica College; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Hoffman, who hurtled to fame in 
1967 as the innocent but avid protagonist 
of The Graduate, never graduated from 
college. He is currently appearing on the 
London stage as Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice. 





ACCUSED. Carl Stokes, 61, former mayor of 
Cleveland; of stealing a 20-lb. bag of dog 
food; by a pet-store owner in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. It was the second shoplift- 
ing incident involving Stokes, now a mu- 
nicipal judge. In December he acknowl- 
edged absentmindedly taking a $2.39 
screwdriver from a Bedford, Ohio, store 
and putting it in his pocket. Stokes denied 
any wrongdoing and requested a jury 
trial. He will appear in court on June 26 to 
respond to the charge. Elected one of the 
nation’s first black big-city mayors in 
1967, Stokes has been the subject of ru- 
mors that he might run for the office 
again this year. 


DECLARED INCOMPETENT. Harry Helmsley, 
80, hotelier who with his wife Leona 
heads a $5 billion real estate empire; in 
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New York City. U.S. District Judge John 
Walker held that Helmsley's memory 
lapses and reasoning difficulties. make 
him unfit to stand trial on 47 counts of tax 
evasion, and added that Helmsley's prom- 
inence played no part in the decision. The 
Helmsleys are charged with disguising as 
business expenses $4 million in renova- 
tions to their country mansion. Leona 
Helmsley and two former aides are due to 
go on trial June 26. 


DIED. Dik Browne, 71, creator of the inter- 
nationally syndicated (1,800 newspapers 
in 58 countries) comic strip Hagar the 
Horrible; of cancer; in Sarasota, Fla. 
Bearded and burly, Browne strongly re- 
sembled his loutish, lovable Viking: in the 
past year, failing health forced him to turn 
Hagar over to his two sons. 
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LOOK WHO’S LANDED 
AT THE TOR 


Northwest Airlines has pulled off one of the 
biggest upgrades of all time. If you've flown with 
us lately, you've noticed. If you haven't, you 


should. When it comes to serving you, we've 
climbed all the way to the top spot 

ON-TIME PERFORMANCE. Were getting you 
where you want to go, right on schedule. In fact, 
our on-time performance is so good, we've 
ranked at the top of all major U.S. airlines for the 
last two months. Since January, we've soared 
ahead of American, United and Delta. 

BAGGAGE HANDLING. We're setting a whole 

~ 


new standard of speed and efficiency. Our 
record for baggage handling is among the best in 
the industry, and were looking better every day. 

CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. Best of all, we're 
making the people who fly Northwest happy, and 
were receiving hundreds of letters telling us just 
how well we're doing. We're the only airline that 
offers a smoke-free environment on all flights 
throughout North America, and our passengers 
appreciate that. it makes us very proud. 

It's taken a lot of planning, building and 
listening to get where we are today. Thanks to 
the efforts of our 36,000 employees, we're 
committed to keeping Northwest Airlines at the 
top of the charts. 


Cari Gustafson, Equipment Service Chief 
LaGuardia Airport, New York 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


US. RESERVATIONS 1-800-225-2525, INTERNATIONAL RESERVATIONS 1-800-447-4747. © 1989 Northwest Airlines, Inc 
















If you think Honda or Toyota is 
at the top of the list of the most trouble- 
free Asian imports sold in America, 
maybe you should think again. 

According to the 1989 J.D, Power 
and Associates Initial Quality Survey, 


Nissan" rated higher than both of them. 


And every other Asian import. As 
well as every domestic name- 
plate. And all but two of the 
European imports. 

The results were obtained 
by asking owners to report 
the number of problems en- 
countered during the first 90 days of 
ownership. The nameplate with the 
fewest problems per 100 cars is con- 
sidered the most trouble-free. Among 
Asian imports that is Nissan 

Here's something else to consider. 
Among individual car models, the 


Nissan Maxima’ had the fewest prob- 
lems, making it the most trouble-free 
car sold in America. And that includes 
such prestigious stalwarts as the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class, the BMW 325 
and the Porsche 911. 

This kind of owner satisfaction is 
tremendously satisfying for us 

And something to keep in mind 
when thinking about your next car 


NISSAN) 
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Built for the Human Race: 
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Net Advantage 


“All | wanted to do was sleep,” said 
MICHAEL CHANG of the final, grueling 
moments of his 4'/2-hour match with top 
seed IVAN LENDL. And no wonder. Fa- 
tigued and suffering painful leg cramps 
last week in the French Open, Chang, 17, 
looked as if he could hardly finish the 
match. But the teenager, the youngest 
man ever to advance so far in the tourna- 
ment, hung on tenaciously and upset the 
three-time winner with a stagger-and-at- 
tack strategy highlighted by an underhand 
Ping-Pong serve and softly lobbed “moon- 
balls.” The last, dramatic set ended when 
Lendl double faulted. And so to sleep . . . 


Talking | 
Manners 


Brazil has cast a spell over 
David Byrne, but so far he’s 
kept his head. He recently 
compiled an album of Bra- 
zilian pop music and has 
now created a PBS documen- 
tary on candomble, a reli- 
gious culture in Bahia that 
combines earthy, sensual 
music and dance. Its believ- 
ers think the gods can liter- 
ally take them over; when 
that happens, the ecstatic 
followers fall into a trance 
During the filming. Byrne 
cautiously got into the spirit 


“I clapped or prostrated my- 
self when it was appropri- 
ate,” he said. “But I never 
went into a trance. That 
wouldn't have been polite.” 


TIME 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/ Reported by Jeannie Park 


Tale Wagging 


Her reminiscences will not fetch 
anywhere near the $2 million re- 
portedly paid for My Turn, the much 
anticipated memoirs of NANCY 
REAGAN. Nonetheless, MILLIE 
KERR BUSH, the First Dog, is 
gathering research for an ambi- 
tious literary project: the true sto- 
ry of her rise from life on a Ken- 
tucky farm to motherhood in the 
White House. She has time on her 
paws to devote to writing now that 
her six puppies have new homes, 
three with family friends and three 
with Bush grandchildren. No publi- 
cation date is set, but BARBARA 
BUSH has volunteered to edit the 
two-year-old English springer 
spaniel's book, as she did the 1984 
biography of Millie’s predecessor, 
cocker spaniel C. FRED BUSH. An- 
other case of lick and tell? 





| Lost Count 


After a tough week at the Na- 
tional Security Council, who 
wouldn't want a little fun? 
Fawn Hail did, but it was out of 
line. Federal investigators 
looking into drug dealing in 
the Washington area ques- 
tioned Oliver North's loyal 
secretary about her own drug 
use. According to senior Gov- 
ernment officials, she admit- 
ted to using cocaine on week- 
ends for more than two years 
while working in sensitive 
posts at the Pentagon and the 
| NSC. Asked if she had used 
the drug more than 40 times, 
| she reportedly said, “That's 























Solo, For Now 


“This next song has particu- 
lar meaning for me,” Cher 
confided to the audience, “be- 
cause I just broke up with my 
boyfriend.” The three-year 
romance with Rob Camilletti, 
25, erstwhile baker and some- 
lime actor, was over, as stale 
as day-old bread, and Cher, 
43. made it public in her first 
concert appearance in eight 
years. The song underscored 
her new status: We All Sleep 
Alone. Next day, the ultimate 
survivor, who's gone from / 
Got You Babe to Moon- 
struck, had more sad news 
she came down with chicken 
pox. Right now, her life is no 
piece of cake 








possible.” Hall, now living in 
California and penning her 
autobiography, had no com- 
ment. Perhaps because she 
has already said too much 
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Special Advertising Feature 


irst 
Home 


The art of conversation: 


It was a crystal- 
clear winter night 
with a full moon 
when we arrived at 
our new house. As 
we pulled into the 
driveway, three 
deer, still as statues, 
stood frozen in our 
headlights. 

We could see 
their breath form 
clouds in the cold 
night air as they 
snorted and turned 
to run into the 90 
acres of woods be- 
hind. “So much 
nature so close to 
the city!” Renee 
cheered. Yes, it was 
really a lucky find, 
and best of all, 


sixth in a series. 
By Spalding Gray 


it was quiet. 

“You know why 
I love this house?” 
Renee asked, as we 
dragged our stuff 
in. “It may have 
only six rooms, but 
its got 18 closets!” 

I loved it too, 
but this new isola- 
tion got me so ner 
vous that I made 
several calls back 
to the city, just to 
get more human 
contact. Later, after 
eating a king-size 
dinner of Chinese 
takeout, I relaxed 
enough to take 
Renee for a five- 
minute walk down 
to our nearby lake 
where we danced 
on its frozen edge 
under the moon. 


We went to bed 
early, exhausted 
from the move and 
the fresh air. But as 
tired as I was, I 
couldn't sleep... 
because of the si- 
lence. I began to 
hear creaking that 
sounded like foot- 
steps. I thought 
about all the closets 
I hadn't checked, 
and how anyone or 
anything could be 
hiding there. So, I 
found a flashlight 
and inspected all 18 
of them. When I 
was satisfied they 
were empty, | went 
back to bed. 

Soon after I 
dozed off, | was 
awakened by a fear- 
ful moaning com- 
ing from outside. | 
woke Renee up. 

“Renee, listen.” 

“Hmmm? Where 
am I? What’ all that 
awful groaning?” 

“I don't know, 
but we're going to 
find out” 

I grabbed a 
flashlight, a fire 
poker and Renee, 


_ Gutedn 


Sponsored by AT&T 


and we traced that 
strange sound all 
the way down to 
the lake, where we 
stood and listened 
to the beautiful 
sound of the lake 
moaning as air 
pockets rushed and 
relocated under 
the ice. We stayed 
until the cold made 
us retreat for the 
warmth of our bed. 
But just outside the 
front door, Renee 
stopped me. 

“Didn't we forget 
something?” she 
asked. 

So, sometime 
close to dawn, after 
a turbulent first 
night, I picked 
Renee up and car- 
ried her over the 
threshold into our 
new home. 


a 
CLE 
, 


Spalding Gray is a writer, 
actor and monologist. His 
upcoming novel, /mpossi- 
ble Vacation, will be pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. this year. 








“looks like a 
warehouse clear- 
ance sale. But we're 
looking good con- 
sidering all the miles 
we've traveled since 
you waved goodbye. 
Called AT&T before 
we moved. You know 
me...can't be out of 
touch even for 

one minute. So now 
all I have to do is 
figure how to make 
three rooms of fur- 
niture look great in 
eight...and how to 
keep from missing 
all you guys back 

at the office.” 
“Sounds like 


you already solved 
that last one” 


Romine tenis @unris@ ames! 
1800 222-0300. 


Before you move, one call to AI&T 
helps put everything in place. 
AT&T: We take you right there and 
keep you this close. 
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The right choice. 
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—_—— Show Business——— 


The Caped Crusader 
Flies Again 








Big, dark and flamboyant, the movie Batman aims to 
bring Gotham City’s favorite cave dweller to majestic life 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 

t was 1939, and Vincent Sullivan, edi- 
f tor of Detective Comics, had a terrific 
idea. So what if it was someone else’s? 
The year before, a muscle-bound man 
from Krypton had landed in the pages of 
rival Action Comics and become an in- 
stant icon of pop culture. Sullivan may not 
have owned Superman, but he could clone 
it. He called in cartoonist Bob Kane, then 
18, and asked for a similar “super-duper™ 
character. Kane went home, tossed the 
movies The Mark of Zorro and The Bat 
Whispers into an imaginary blender with 
Leonardo da Vinci's flying machine, and 
dreamed up Batman. The whole process 
took a few days 

Now Batman is 50. Who cares? Well, 


all the fans who grew up with the charac- | 


ter in comics and in the popular mid-’60s 
TV series. And the younger generation, 
still devouring Batman comics in a new, 
hipper format. And, next week, moviego- 
ers attending the opening of Batman, 
with Michael Keaton as Bruce Wayne 
(alias the Caped Crusader) and Jack 
Nicholson as his nemesis the Joker. In a 
season when the other big-budget films 


| are sequels, Batman should seem familiar 
yet fresh. At least Warner Bros., with $35 
million riding on the film, hopes so. 
Batman surely has consumer antici- 
pation—in Hollywoodese, “wanna-see.” 
Last fall Fleet Street sent out helicopters 
to get photos from the film’s closed Lon- 
don set. In the U.S. last winter, fans re- 
portedly paid $6 to get into theaters where 
the 90-sec. trailer was being shown, then 
left before the main feature. The market is 
already clogged with Batman products— 
including miniature Batmobiles, Bat- 
wings, sunshades, earrings, cloisonne 
pins, backpacks and boxer shorts—as 
part of a huge merchandising campaign. 
The film behind the hullabaloo has 
been a decade in gestation, beginning in 
1979 when producers Peter Guber and 
Jon Peters obtained the movie rights. 
What took so long? At first the project 
was greeted with tremendous skepticism. 
“I'd say I was doing a Batman film, and 
people would laugh,” recalls Peters 
“They saw him as a guy in tights, and un- 
like Superman, he didn’t fly.” Finding a 
suitable script proved an additional prob- 
lem. Early drafts followed Batman from 
the childhood trauma of seeing his par- 
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ents gunned down by vicious Jack Napier 
“You had to wade through 20 years,” says 
Sam Hamm, one of the three writers who 
worked on the film, “just to get to the first 
shot of the guy in the costume that we've 


all come to see.” His solution: Bruce 
Wayne is already Batman, but Jack Napi- 
er is not yet the Joker. 

In Hamm’s scenario, Batman inter- 
rupts a Napier heist and allows the crook 











Murk in the Myth 


he familiar blue sky behind the Warner Bros. shield grows 

dark. The clouds gain some menacing heft. A cumulus of 
urban steam shrouds the camera as it goes cruising for trouble 
in Gotham City. Nighttime is the right time for Batman. 

Not“ Baat-maaaan!” Not the bleating trumpets and Pop art 
facetiousness of the ‘60s TV series, which turned Bob Kane's 
superhero into a camp crusader. Director Tim Burton's ap- 
proach is dead serious. He renounces the bright palette, the easy 
thrills, to aim for a psychodrama with the force of myth. He cre- 
ates a Gotham City that looms like a rube’s nightmare of Man- 
hattan. He strips the Bruce Wayne legend down to its chassis, 
dumping Robin and the goony rogues’ gallery. This is a face-off 
between two men in weird masks: one in a leathery black item 
out of a dominatrix’s pleasure chest, the other with a grin frozen 
into a rictus. One man obsessed with good, the other enthralled by 


evil: Batman (Michael Keaton) and the Joker (Jack Nicholson) 
Ambitious goals, most of which are not realized. The film 
stints on narrative surprise. It prowls—slowly, so slowly—in 
search of grandeur, but it often finds murk. It permits a few in- 
side jokes (a cartoon of a bat in a suit, drawn by Kane), but 
mines its main humor from the Joker's ribald misanthropy 
(“This town needs an enema”). Batman's style is both daunting 
and lurching; it has trouble deciding which of its antagonists 
should set the tone. It can be as manic as the Joker, straining to 
hear the applause of outrage; it can be as implosive as Batman- 
Bruce, who seems crushed by the burden of his schizoid emi- 
nence. This tension nearly exhausts the viewer and the film 
Inconsistencies abound. The Joker falls into a vat of toxic 
slime that eats the skin off his body but doesn’t damage his sig- 
nature deck of cards; when he gaily vandalizes some classic 
paintings, the film spells the museum’s name two different 
ways; and when he starts tossing $20 million in cash onto the 
street, the good people of Gotham don’t go into a looting frenzy 
and attack his perch. More important, the picture’s first hour 
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to fall into a vat of toxic waste. Jack 
emerges as the Joker and leads a crime 
wave, concocting a formula to be injected 
into cosmetics that twists the victim’s face 
into the Joker's awful leer. Soon Gotham is 
a city of the grinning dead, and only Bat- 
man can revive it, with the help of Vicki 
Vale (Kim Basinger), frontline photojou 
nalist and all-time fabulous babe 

Hamm's script lured director Tim Bur- 


poses one big question: How will ace photographer Vicki Vale the film allows him 
(Kim Basinger) react when she learns that Bruce is Batman? 
We never find out; the revelation occurs offscreen 

Anyone can take pleasure in the matching of Keaton and 


Nicholson, their dueling eyebrows 
poised like crossed swords. And 
Keaton does locate the troubled hu- 
man inside Batman's armature. He 
is amusingly awkward wrestling 
with the threat that Vicki's inquisi 
tive love represents. He knows the 
world is not quite worth saving, and 
yet, “It’s just something I have to 
because nobody else 
Who 
else could play the Joker? He has a 
His per- 

gamy 


do,” he says 
can.” Same with Nicholson 


patent on satanic majesly 
formance is high, soaring 


He is as good, and as evil, as 








ton to the project. Burton, 30, had only two 
features to his credit: Pee- Wee's Big Ad 
venture and Beetlejuice, both revealing an 
ouuandishly precise design sense and an 
touch that 
loved. “Warner's was a complete, total 
freak-out 
shooting a $30 million film with a third 
time director whose first two films cost 


eccentric comic audiences 


Peters recalls, “scared to death 


about a dollar and a half. But they were 


Here’s why 





The burden of schizoid eminence: Basinger and Keaton 
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to be. Which 
At the end, Batman and the Joker realize they 
must destroy each other because, in a way, they have created 





Vroooom! The Batmobile escapes a blast 
Doom! The Joker flashes a toxic grin 
Whom? The man in the ironic mask (Keaton) 


very supportive.” Burton’s background as a 
Disney animator helped him with the spe 
cial effects, says Peters. “As an artist, he 
storyboarded every frame.” 

Burton was stirred by the challenge: “I 
got into the operatic quality of the story 
big, wild and strong. I wanted it psycholog 
ical but flamboyant. An action comedy 
with a dramatic twist. Funny but not jo- 
key.” To make a fantasy film grounded in 





finally, is not enough 


each other. It would be nice to say that the Joker is Batman's 


lost, twisted twin; then his clumsy 
antics could be seen as an expression 
of existential anguish. He could feel 
as much pain as he dishes out. He 
could be Hamlet dressed as a clown 
But the Joker's malignancy is neither 
seductive nor poignant. His power 
never tempts Vicki or compromises 
Bruce. His soul 
stripped away with his skin, and 


must have been 


what's left is the spirit of anarchic vi- 
olence, giggling at its own enormity 

What's left in Batman is the skel- 
eton of a nifty film. Its heart got lost 
on Tim Burton's storyboard R.C. 
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emotional reality, he would create a city 
that had never been but had to be: believ- 
able unreality. Says designer Anton Furst: 
“We imagined what New York might have 
become without a planning commission. A 
city run by crime, with a riot of architectur- 
al styles. An essay in ugliness. As Tim says, 
‘Tt looks like hell erupted through the pave- 
ment and kept on going.’ ” 

More hell would erupt when Keaton 
was announced as Bruce Wayne. Fresh 
from his frenetic triumph in Beetlejuice 
but no one’s idea of a superhunk, Keaton 
fit Peters’ demands for a “comedian who 
had an insane streak—funny, charming, 
with that all-important dark side.” At first 
Kane was apprehensive, “but then Mi- 
chael put on the mask and uniform, and he 
had that swagger, that air. Suddenly he was 
six foot four.” Batmaniacs remained to be 
convinced. Fearful that Keaton and Bur- 
ton might make a derisive parody, they in- 
undated Warner's with petitions. Keaton 
says he was astonished that the “DC fun- 
damentalists” could take the casting of 
Batman so seriously. “After all, it’s only a 
movie. I am a little nervous, though, about 
the scene where I fantasize making love to 
Mary Magdalene.” 


asinger, who sees Batman as a mod- 
ern Phantom of the Opera—two 
men in black and a woman in white 
who shows them the light”—signed on as 
Vicki, replacing the injured actress Sean 
Young. As for the Joker, everyone agreed it 
should be Nicholson. At the outset, Kane 
had sent the studio a photo of him in The 
Shining, coloring it in with green hair and 
white skin, The star was also attracted: 
“Metaphysically, the Joker was dipped in 
chemicals and lost his mind—not unlike 
the rest of society. He has had his identity 
melted into his brain. He flows with the 
corrosion, so to speak.” The character's ex- 
travagant evil appealed to Nicholson: “T al- 
ways try to see how far I can go, and I've 
never hit my head on top. Most actors are 
afraid to go as dark as they might, but I al- 
ways say, ‘Let’s really get black.’ * The Los 
Angeles Lakers’ most famous fan even 
liked the story. “Like basketball, it occurs 
at night.” 

As in all megaprojects, the Batman 
people were just happy to have survived. 
“Tim is a pale guy,” his friend Keaton says. 
“Put him in England and add the demands 
of the shoot, and he becomes transparent.” 
But Burton soldiered on, and now offers a 
cautious commendation of his own work: 
“Given the scale, the number of people in- 
volved and how quickly we did it, it still has 
a personality, which big movies often lose. 
It doesn’t feel like a cardboard clone.” 

That is the hope of all involved, that 
the character who began as a Superman 
clone will have inspired a daring new 
work. And if this summer's audiences 
agree, who knows? Moviegoers of the fu- 
ture may refer to this film as Batman I. 
— Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 





The vcr-2: besting Japan and Hollywood 





Tape for Two 
The dual-deck VCR arrives 
1 n 58 million homes, the VCR has be- 

come nearly as much a part of Ameri- 
can life as the family car. But despite the 
VCR's advantages, video buffs complain 
about its limits. To duplicate prerecorded 
movies, for instance, requires two VCRs 
awkwardly cabled together. No wonder, 
then, that fans at Chicago’s Consumer 
Electronics Show last week were excited 
by a new machine that eliminates the 
drawback. Moreover, its appearance was 
a triumph over well-wired opposition in 
Tokyo and Hollywood. 

The center of the excitement was the 
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first dual-deck videotape recorder avail- 
able to U.S consumers, the VCR-2, made 
by the tiny Arizona-based Go-Video com- 
pany. The VCR-2 enables its users to make 
high-quality duplicates of prerecorded 
tapes easily. It also lets viewers watch a 
tape while simultaneously recording off 
the air. Go-Video hopes to have a limited 
supply of the VCR-2 in stores by Christ- 
mastime, priced at just under $1,000. 

But the machine’s move from freeze- 
frame to fast-forward has not been easy. 
For starters, Go-Video could find no Jap- 
anese companies, which control manufac- 
ture of crucial VCR parts, willing to pro- 
vide needed components. For another 
thing, U.S. movie studios opposed the ma- 
chine. So the company sued 15 Japanese 
and Korean makers, plus the Hollywood 
studios, claiming restraint of trade. Sever- 
al manufacturers have now settled with 
Go-Video, and Korea’s Samsung is tool- 
ing up to produce the VCR-2. Meanwhile, 
Hollywood has modified its opposition 
because Go-Video agreed to install cir- 
cuitry that will prevent the VCR-2 from 
copying movies protected by antitheft 
coding. Still, moviemakers may see dou- 
ble for a while. Many of the films on store 
shelves, including hot new rentals like 
Coming to America and Crocodile Dundee 
II, do not contain the coding. tI] 
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Outlawing Ivory 


A bid to save the elephants 








frican elephants have been slaugh- 

tered at an alarming rate over the 
past decade, largely because they are the 
primary source of the world’s ivory. Their 
population has dwindled from 1.3 million 
in 1979 to just 625,000 today, and the rate 
of killing has been accelerating in recent 
years because many of the older, bigger- 
tusked animals have already been de- 
stroyed. “The poachers now must kill 
three times as many elephants to get the 
same quantity of ivory,” ex- 
plains Curtis Bohlen, senior 
vice president of the World 
Wildlife Fund. 

Though its record on the 
environment has been spot- 
ty so far, the Bush Adminis- 
tration last week took the 
lead in a major conservation 
issue by imposing a ban on 
ivory imports into the U.S. 
The move came just four 
days after a consortium of 
conservation groups, includ- 





ing the World Wildlife Fund Will the killing end soon? 





and Wildlife Conservation International, 
called for that kind of action, and it made 
the USS. the first nation to forbid imports 
of both raw and finished ivory. The ban, 
says Bohlen, “sends a very clear message 
to the ivory poachers that the game is 
over.” 

In the past, African nations have re- 
sisted an ivory ban, but increasingly they 
realize that the decimation of the ele- 
phant herds poses a serious threat to their 
tourist business. Last month Tanzania 
and seven other African countries called 
for an amendment to the 102-nation Con- 
vention on International Trade in Endan- 
gered Species that would make the ivory 
trade illegal worldwide. The amendment 
is expected to be approved at 
an October meeting in Ge- 
neva and to go into effect 
next January. But between 
now and then, conservation- 
ists contend, poachers may 
go on a rampage, killing ele- 
phants wholesale, so nations 
should unilaterally forbid 
imports right away. Presi- 
dent Bush bought that argu- 
ment, and by week’s end the 
twelve-nation European 
Community had followed 
with its own ban. a 
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AGAINST: 


1. Only carries two people. 
2. Not much room for luggage. 


3. How often can you actually 
have the top down? 


4. Your hair gets all windblown. 





The Alfa Romeo Spider. 


2 liters. 5 speeds. 3-year/36,000-mile limited warranty." 
1-800-447-4700 


Go 





See your dealer for 





details 























Trouble in 
Their Wake 


“Personal watercraft” can 
create a public nuisance 





ome summertime, there are two 

kinds of water people. There are the 
swimmers, surfers, scullers and sailors, 
who take to the sea under their own pow- 
er or at the wind’s mercy. And then there 
are those who harness horsepower, turn a 
key and roar across the waves. The naval 
battles between the two types have gone 
on for years, as sailboats topple in the 
wakes of motorboats. But this year the 
most visible—and audible—combatant 
promises to be one of the smallest and 
peskiest of them all: the “personal water- 
craft,” better known by Kawasaki's trade- 
mark Jet Skis. “Everyone I know has had 
at least one close call,” says board sailor 
Barbara Glunn in Miami. “And it usually 
happened when one guy tried to beat the 
antics of another.” 

The skis are small, engine-driven 
craft that scoot across the water. Like 
their landbound cousins, motorcycles and 
snowmobiles, they are quick, maneuver- 
able, noisy and a rush to ride. Costing 








$4,000 on average, the scooters can reach | 


speeds of 40 m.p.h. Sales are believed to 
have doubled since 1984, and there are 
now over 200,000 personal watercraft in 
use from coast to coast. 

“I think a majority of the people 
who don’t ride °em hate ‘em,” observes 
Hawaii’s state boating manager, David 
Parsons. This summer that majority is 
likely to be more hostile than ever. Op- 
ponents view the scooters as an intru- 
sive and dangerous presence on water- 
ways. They point to the gruesome 
accidents and deaths that have re- 
sulted from hotdogging skiers who 
use swimmers as a slalom course. 
In Hawaii a six-year-old skier col- 
lided with a woman kayaker; the 
woman died. In Arizona a baby 
girl sitting at the shoreline was 
washed along the rocks when a 
skier sent his wake crashing her 
way; she required 130 stitches. On 
Easter Sunday at Miami’s Hobie 

| Cat Beach, a nine-year-old boy 
was caught in the path of a water- 
scooter race; he died the next day. 
The skiers themselves suffer many 
of the injuries. Last summer a 
ski buff was killed when he hit a 
seawall. 

Many resort-area residents also 
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fishermen, menace rowboats and rip 
through the quiet of mountain lakes and 
peaceful beaches. As a result, several 
states and localities have passed legisla- 
tion in recent years regulating where 
and by whom the motorized skis may be 
used. Many have set the minimum age 
for riders at 14, require use of a 
life jacket and forbid riding at night. 
In Florida, where eleven deaths have 
occurred since 1987, the state plans 
to outlaw such reckless maneuvers as 
weaving through powerboat traffic. Lo- 
cal authorities in Arizona and Oregon 
have restricted the use of personal 





watercraft to designated areas on cer- 
tain lakes. New Hampshire has banned 
the craft entirely from all lakes and 
ponds of less than 75 acres, and last 
week restricted the craft, with some ex- 








The machines are safe, manufacturers maintain 


Making waves: reckless riders pose a danger to themselves and those who share the seas 




















ceptions, from coming within 300 ft. of 
the shoreline. 

The laws and negative publicity have 
prompted the watercraft industry to ex- 
pand its safety campaign. Industry 
spokesmen maintain that the machines 
are safe but that they are too often used ir- 
responsibly. “Many people who are buy- 
ing personal watercraft are buying their 
first boat,’’ says Catherine Martin, 
spokeswoman for the International Jet 
Ski Boating Association. “They'll break 
some of the laws that other boaters are 
aware of without even knowing that | 
they’re alienating anybody.” 

This spring the Personal Watercraft 
Industry Association started distributing 
safety videos, posters and user instruc- 
tions to dealerships. The association has 
also drawn up its own suggested regula- 
tions, which include a minimum age 
of 14 for riders of privately owned 
vessels and 16 for rentals. “The rea- 
son it’s been a zoo out there is be- 
cause there has not been any regula- 
tion or guidance,” says Roger Hagie, 
chairman of the P.W.LA. 

Miami skier David Ingle, 30, 
suggests that user attitudes deserve 
much of the blame. “Riders brought 
it on themselves,” he says. “Many 
times I'd tell them to slow it down, to 
ease up. The things they said back 
you couldn’t print. They grab a beer, 
jump on a machine, and it all goes to 
their head.” This summer’s new 
laws may force skiers to approach 
the machines more cautiously, and 
prevent another season of tragic 
accidents. —By Nancy Gibbs. 
__ Reported by Deborah E. Brown/Los 





complain of the noise and nuisance 
of thoughtless riders who buzz 


But operators too often use them irresponsibly. 


Angeles and Antonio N. Fins/Miami 
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Men have been known to ride a long way fora 
beautiful woman or an ice cold Tecate.Or both. 


This is the story of a good-natured man of adventure named Juan Maximiliano Gonzalez Roldan. We shall call him Max for 
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short. Legend has it that Max left Guadalajara on the back of a fleet-footed horse. His hasty departure was somehow related 


toanangry Beene *** — father with a loaded shotgun, but that’s another story. ib Max set out across the rugged ex- 
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panse of ; \ Mexico, riding for days and days until he encountered the great desert of Baja. At this 
pt’ A 






point in his 


= 
rendered our hero one pitifully 









parched man. No one * knows how Max 
made it to the doorstep “"*%s***** of Carmelita’s 
Cantina in the small border town of Tecate, / 
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of a miraculous recovery. Some 


f 


but here is where he had the very good fortune / 







say that Max, a responsive man in his own right, was revived by the not-inconsiderable charms of Carmelita’s 


daughters. 4 Others claim that Max was the benefactor of a particularly refreshing beer named after the 
town of Tecate. It is said that Carmelita herself administered this potent elixir with an ice-cold glass and 


a wedge of lime to bring a bit of life back to his lips. Juan Maximiliano Gonzalez Roldan never left 
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few  ‘Tecate.Instead, / he remained in this small border town where he could 
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find his favorite beer and, on a daily basis, properly thank the angels of 
mercy who had saved his life. ip Today, men of adven- Hs 
ture, and the | gf women they are sure to attract, can find Tecate | 


wherever fine imported beers are sold. It | is always a refreshing full-flavored beer whether ser- 


y 
ved in the traditional can with lime and I salt, or in the new long-necked bottle. Whatever your 


pleasure, just remember this: a man will travel a long way for a beer as good as Tecate or a 


Were Rare 
woman as beautiful as one of Carmelita’s daughters. p But not necessarily in that order. 7, 45.) i le 
The Gulp of Mexico 
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“Our customer needs to unify systems. 


You could have a hundred different it’s payrolls, purchasing or student records. 


locations in a school system or college. The technology behind this network is 


Each location might have a different based in our central office, so the capabilities 


phone system. But we can tie them all can easily be upgraded to meet seasonal 


together into one consistent network with demands or changes in enrollment. With our 


our ESSX° service. It offers four-digit Liz Hope, Southern Bell people and depth of resources, the answer to 





dialing and dozens of other features that can help yousavetime  yourcommunications needs is just a phone call away.” 


and money and exchange information more efficiently, whether For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 


southern Bell’s The One To Turn To. 
©) Southern Bell’ 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 























Summer Reading 








BICYCLE DAYS 
by John Burnham Schwartz 
Summit; 253 pages; $18.95 


bsent father. Melancholy mom. 

Squall-free adolescence followed by 
the ritual college degree. But with no draft 
to face—no obligations at all, really—how 
is a bright, sensitive, well-off young fellow 
to grow up? Honoring tradition, Alec 
Stern decides to go abroad to try out ma- 
turity. His destination: Tokyo. Bicycle 
Days, a first novel by a 24-year-old Har- 
vard graduate, is the wry, rueful story of 
Alec’s efforts to cope with his job at a 
computer outfit and with a vexing foreign 
culture. Through his adoptive family, the 
friendship of an old fisherman and a trou- 
bling affair with an older woman, he suc- 
ceeds in learning some humbling lessons. 
Of course that means turning west, to face 
life at home. Like his hero, Schwartz 
avails himself of no shortcuts. Innocent of 
slickness or lit-crit smarts, his novel has 
authority and a refreshing flinty charm. 





NO RESTING PLACE 
by William Humphrey 
Delacorte; 249 pages; $18.95 


y the 1830s, the prosperous Cherokee 
farmers of North Carolina and 
Georgia had leaders educated in white 








recognized by the U.S. But they stood in 
the way of white expansion, so they were 
driven from their homes and herded 
along what came to be called the Trail of 
Tears to the Oklahoma territory. There, 
Humphrey’s tale has it, the survivors were 
forced once more to migrate. The weight 
of such history would seem almost too op- 
pressive for fiction to handle. But Hum- 
phrey skillfully balances the misery with 
the detachment of ancient family legend. 
The tale descends from a boy named 
Amos Ferguson, blue-eyed, a doctor's son, 
and a Cherokee. He survives the migra- 
tion but, to save himself, lives out his life 
as a white Texan, the foster son of his fa- 
ther’s murderer. Humphrey frames his 
story with intelligence and compassion, 
and the result is superb. 





THE FLOATING WORLD 
by Cynthia Kadohata 
Viking; 196 pages; $17.95 


he Japanese word ukiyo—“the float- 

ing world’—suggests the narrow 
bridges of Hiroshige or the frozen waves 
of Hokusai. In Kadohata’s novel of the 
‘60s, a Japanese American redefines uki- 
yo as the Western U.S., a place 
of “gas station attendants, restaurants, 
and jobs we depended on, the motel towns 
floating in the middle of fields and moun- 


universities and a written constitution | tains.” Kadohata has a painter's eye, and 


Mysterious or comic, historical or touching, a seasonal sampler of fine fiction 





her narrator's scroll is filled with scrupu- 
lously detailed portraits—of her tyranni- 
cal grandmother, of herself and her lovers 
and, memorably, of unassimilated mi- 
grant workers, like “animals migrating 
across a field moving from the 
hard life just past to the life, maybe hard- 
er, to come.” 





THE HOUSE OF STAIRS 
by Barbara Vine 
Harmony Books; 277 pages; $18.95 


hen the prolific Ruth Rendell, who 

was already the best mystery writer | 
in the English-speaking world, launched 
a second byline, Barbara Vine, she “actu- 
ally stepped her writing up a level,” in the 
envious phrase of fellow novelist Simon 
Brett. Plenty of peers agreed. The first | 
Vine offering, A Dark-Adapted Eye, won 
a 1986 Edgar award as the best mystery 
published in the U.S. The second, A Fa- 
tal Inversion, in 1987 won Britain’s equiv- 
alent, the Gold Dagger. With the third, 
The House of Stairs, a pattern emerges: 
each Vine book centers on women, each 
focuses on the aftermath of a crime com- 
mitted among intimates, and each is more 
interested in inner mysteries of guilt and 
dread than a hunt for clues and suspects. 
The books also share Rendell’s trademark 
candor about sexual obsession as a terrify- 
ing force of nature. In Stairs, an aunt and | 
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Spur C 


‘Discovery 





‘ elebrate space exploration with 
(< ) this colorful oversize poster 
Rising majestically and 
soaring through the Florida sky 
Discovery on its way to recapturing 
space for the U.S.A 
Red Morgan's striking color 
photograph of the launch was taken 
for TIME. Now it’s available as a 
high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy 
stock—at a lavish size of 20 by 
30 inches 
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Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 
available. To order please write 


Pyramid Graphics 
P.O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 


Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call 
800 562 0888 and allow four to six 
weeks for delivery 
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a niece fall urgently in love with, respec- 
tively, a young man and his alleged sister, 
with murder in some ways the least of the 
ensuing betrayals. Of all the horrors de- 
picted, none, characteristically, is quite so 
frightening as the vulnerability of love. 








STARS OF THE NEW CURFEW 
by Ben Okri 


| Viking; 194 pages; $17.95 


“iu e saw floating items of sacrifice: 
loaves of bread in polythene wrap- 
pings, gourds of food, Coca-Cola cans. 
When he looked at the canoes again they 
had changed into the shapes of swollen 
dead animals. He saw outdated currencies 
on the riverbank.” This is the Nigeria of 
Stars of the New Curfew, a violently shifting 
land of oppressors and victims. It would 
take a prodigious talent to convey the sur- 
realism of daily life there. It would take, in 
fact, Ben Okri, a London-based Nigerian 


| who illuminates his native country in a se- 


ries of brilliant, angry tales. A skyscraper 
throws its shadow on impoverished huts. 
Hopeless men smoke marijuana “from the 
governor's secret farms.” The head of state 
burbles “about austerity, about tightening 
the national belt, and about a great future. 
He sounded very lonely, as though he were 
talking in a vast and empty room.” The 
room is Africa, immense and sad but not 
empty—not so long as there is a writer like 
Okri to convey its tragedy in his unique 
and grieving works. 








SORT OF RICH 
by James Wilcox 
Harper & Row, 278 pages; $17.95 


ife in her wealthy new husband’s 

Louisiana home isn’t turning out the 
way Gretchen Dambar wants. But it isn’t 
her fault—or so the infuriating heroine of 
Wilcox’s fourth novel wants to think. In 
fact, nothing is as she would have it. She is 
stung that no one in the bayou is im- 


pressed by her favorite cousin, one of New 























For once, 
view the works of 
the Spanish masters 


without flipping 
pages. 


Goya. El Greco. Velazquez. 
Miro. Picasso. 

From the pages of art books, 
their paintings have fascinated and 
inspired you. 

Yet the printed page does not 
really allow you to see them. For 
what makes each a masterpiece is 
what it demands of the viewer: a 
personal relationship in which the 
work reveals itself layer by layer. 
Until finally, standing before it, you 
come to experience the full emotion- 
al and spiritual power the artist 
intended you to feel. 

At the Prado in Madrid-and 
in many other museums throughout 
Spain-you will find hundreds 
upon hundreds of the world’s 
greatest works of art. And you 
will recognize many from repro- 
ductions you have seen. 

But as you fix your gaze on them 
you will recognize something else. 

That you are looking at them for 
the first time 

The Prado. An extraordinary 
destination along your journey 


of discovery. 


Spain 


Everything Under The Sun 


‘O 


COPA 














York City’s most eligible bachelors. Her 
husband, so good in bed, has such bad 
taste in furniture. She says she doesn’t 
care about money, but she does. Willing 
everything otherwise, Gretchen begins to 
see plots all around her and stumbles 
through a tragicomedy of errors before a 
capriciously cast-off confidante, as well 
as the very inanity of her dilemmas, 
shakes some sense into her. Sort of Rich 
is an exceedingly well-crafted tale of 
blind spots and self-delusions, alternately 
hilarious and sobering, in which dogs are 
seen as cats, friends as foes, strangers 
as lovers. 





TALKING GOD 
by Tony Hillerman 
Harper & Row; 239 pages; $17.95 


+ ony Hillerman’s thrillers are usually 
painstaking, almost anthropological 
efforts to plunge into the folkways and 
mind-sets of Native Americans, primar- 
ily Navajos. The crimes and solutions 
nearly always center on the clash of cul- 
tures, indeed of metaphysics, in the 
sparsely populated badlands of the 
Southwest. But Hillerman’s latest is 
something of a departure. Much of 
Talking God takes place in official 
Washington; its characters include a 
quirky contract killer seemingly bor- 
rowed from Elmore Leonard; and the 
underlying politics focuses as much on 
Pinochet’s Chile as on the grievances of 
tribes whose ancestral graves are plun- 
dered for museum displays. But the deftly 
manipulated plot reunites Hillerman’s de- 
tectives, Joe Leaphorn and Jim Chee, 
lovelorn men who bury grief in stubborn 
pursuit of moral order. Their tracking 
skills and non-Anglo reasoning still prove 
vital to averting further crime. In place of 
breathtaking evocations of light and land- 
scape, Hillerman touchingly portrays the 
outdoorsmen’s dislocation amid subways, 
crowds and unneighborly indifference. 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH SHORT 
STORIES Edited by William Trevor 
Oxford; 567 pages; $24.95 


eaders usually get their first impres- 

sion of anthologies from high school 
or college English classes; the assigned 
texts are there to be studied, not enjoyed. 
But of course many collections can be read 
with pleasure, as this one engagingly dem- 
onstrates. William Trevor, the distin- 
guished Irish novelist and short story writ- 
er, understands his compatriots’ love of tale 
telling, the anecdotal impulse that flour- 
ishes among people who savor the spoken 
word. In his brief, informative introduc- 
tion, he notes, “English fiction writers tend 
to state that their short stories are leavings 
from their novels. In Ireland I have heard 
it put the other way around.” 





Books 








| then 


| Mac Laverty’s grim Life Drawing. All 
this diversity is held together by a com- 


— = = ll 


The 46 stories Trevor selects stretch 
from the distant past to the here and 
now, although the emphasis falls decid- 
edly on 20th century works. Thus some 
brief tales translated from the original 
Gaelic lead to a succession of pieces by 
well-known names (Oliver Goldsmith, 
Maria Edgeworth, Oscar Wilde) and 
to such acknowledged modern 
masterpieces as James Joyce’s The Dead 
and Frank O’Connor’s The Majesty of 
the Law. The familiar mixes easily with 
material less so: William Carleton’s 
eerie The Death of a Devotee, Bernard 


mon trait, an irresistible claim on atten- 
tion, the written equivalent of a tug at 
the lapel or a hand on the shoulder. 
This book can be picked up and put 
down many times, but hardly ever in 
the middle of a story. 


THE WAITING ROOM 
by Mary Morris 
Doubleday; 273 pages; $17.95 


oe Coleman, her mother and grand- 

mother have filled time’s crevices 
with waiting—for a man to return, a new 
life to begin or an old one to end, for love 
to be reborn. The time is 1972, and a crisis 
has brought Zoe to her Wisconsin home- 
town. Avoiding the draft, her brother had 
fled to Canada; now he is a drug addict in 
a local mental hospital. Through him Zoe 
reawakens from the arid existence of the 








once loved; recapturing a tender moment 
they shared as children brings redemp- 
tion. She learns that “love isn’t something 
you wait for. It's something you do,” The 
novel has echoes of faddish self-help 
themes, but by interweaving the stories 
and dreams of three willful women, Mor- 
ris offers a comforting truth about fam- 
ilies. We build our memories inside the 
memories of others, and what they re- 
member can take root in us as well. 
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Now 
showing at: 


Atlanta 

Macy's 

Lenox Square Mall 

3397 Peachtree Rad., N.E. 


Forest Park 
Roberd's 

5300 Frontage Rd. 
Gainesville 
Electronic Sales 
325 Church St. 
Marietta 

Macy's Furniture & 
Electronics Center 
995 Roswell St. 
Roberd’s 

550 Franklin Rd. 
Norcross 

Roberd’s 

6288 Dawson Blvd. 


@ PIONEER’ 
We Bring The Revolution Home> 


Family Affair. If youre looking for a place to take the family for some great entertainment, 
don't move an inch. Because with Pioneer's 50” projection monitor, you can turn an evening 
at home into a night at the movies. 

It's. a fact. No other projection monitor delivers a brighter, sharper picture. Images 
are as crisp and clear from the sides as they are head on. Plus you get built-in digital Dolby 
Surround™ sound capability and the convenience of a “Smart Remote” control. 

So if you want the best, you only have one choice: the full line of projection monitors 
from Pioneer. Finally, theater-quality entertainment in your own home. Just make sure you 


have plenty of popcorn. O) P i re) Ni E ER 


om We Bring The Revolution Home™ 


t 
L 1988 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA. For more information, call 1-800-421-1404. Dolby Surround is a trademark of Dolby Labs, inc 
E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial is available on MCA Home Video, cassette and video laser disc. « 1982 Universal City Studios, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 








“He thinks it’s fine for me to 
make more than he does. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 








Food 








When Women Man the Stockpots 


After ages laboring in the kitchen, females are earning the title of chef 


BY MIMI SHERATON 





en are chefs. Women are cooks 
Or at least that was once the 
conventional view. No longer 
Now, whether in their own restaurants or 
as employees, women across the U.S. have 
earned their toques as chefs: the leaders of 
kitchen staffs, not merely cooks who work 
at their own stations. To suggest a woman 
as chef even ten years ago would have 
prompted laughter, Women, went the old 
calumny, are not creative enough to be 
chefs. And anyway, how could they lift 
those hot 60-qt. stockpots? “Very careful- 
ly,” says Joan Woodhull, 20, a recent 
graduate of the Culinary Institute of 
America in Hyde Park, N.Y., where 25% 
of the 1,850 students are women 
Slowly and after considerable struggle, 
this band of feisty and talented women, 
mostly in the U.S. but also in France and 
England, have wrested for themselves the 
full title of chef. To be sure, female cooks in 
restaurants have a long and honored histo- 
ry. They were the keepers of the flame who 
always produced traditional dishes without 
deviation, both in American mom-and- 
pop eateries and especially in France, 
where the (woman’s 
cooking) was celebrated by Escoffier 
But these women were accorded little 
status precisely because they never altered 
dishes. Top honors went to the male chefs, 
who had undergone long classical training 
either as apprentices or in professional 
schools, and who were celebrated for 
their creativity and inventiveness 
with new dishes. A case in point: La 
Mére Blanc in Vonnas, France, was 
long a famous cuisine de femme res- 
taurant, but it earned Michelin’s 
three-star rating only after Georges 
Blanc took over from his mother and 
began to dream up nouvelle haute 
cuisine 
As in other arenas, women seek- 
ing full status in the kitchen have 
had to prove themselves by beating 
men at their own game. Most nei- 
ther requested nor accepted help 
along the way. Mary Sue Milliken, 
who with her chef-partner Susan 
Feniger owns the Mexico-inspired 
Border Grill and the Oriental- 
eclectic City Restaurant in Los An- 
geles, recalls that in earlier kitchen 
jobs, “I insisted on hand-whisking 
80 quarts of hollandaise sauce made 
with two yolks.” 


cuisine de femme 


cases of epg 




















LYDIA SHIRE: serving green-curry lobster soup and a lobster-salad sandwich at Biba in Boston 


No one paid heavier dues than tiny, 
5-ft.-tall Anne Rosenzweig, who during 
her first unpaid apprenticeship was made 
to lift all the stockpots alone, even though 
men in the kitchen helped one another 
“The European chef there was miserable 
and kept saying that women had no 
Strength, no stamina and no concentra- 
tion,” says Rosenzweig, who went on to 
become the controversial vice chairman 
at Manhattan's exclusive “21” Club, as 


| well as chef-partner at her own New 


JOYCE GOLDSTEIN: offering Russian soup and Korean 
steak at Square One in San Francisco 





York City restaurant, Arcadia. Overpro- 
tectiveness, not abuse, was what almost 
undermined Leslie Revsin, a chef at the 
Barbizon Hotel in Manhattan. She recalls 
that men rushed to help her with any 
heavy task, even when she didn’t need 
help. Revsin managed, however, and in 
1972 became the first female “kitchen 
man” and then chef at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, an event that prompted head- 
lines in local newspapers 

Many women chefs have discovered 
exquisitely simple solutions to prob- 
lems that arise because of their lack 
of the male’s physical strength. Culi- 
nary Institute graduate Woodhull’s 
is possibly the most obvious. “It’s 
more stupid to do something dan- 
gerous in the kitchen than to ask for 
help. And asking for help doesn’t 
mean you're not a good cook,” she 
points out. On the other hand, ad- 
vises Lynn Sheehan, a student at 
San Francisco's California Culinary 
Academy, where nearly half the 400 
students are women, “if you feel you 
need more upper-body strength. go 
work out.” Elizabeth Terry, the 
chef-owner of Elizabeth on 37th in 
Savannah, advises the women in her 
kitchen: “If you can’t handle the 
garbage can when it’s full, empty it 
when it’s half full.’ 

If physical weakness has not 
prevented women from becoming 
bona fide chefs, what about their al- 
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Quality is Job 1. 


Profile in quality #3: 
Prevention. 
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Ford Motor Company believes 
in prevention, Beginning w ith i 


\ 
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the prototype stage. we test 
models of our Fords, Mercurys 
and Lincolns on a gruelling 
“roller road” shaker machine. 
While this is going on, our 
engineers are listening for 
possible squeaks and rattles with ~ 

highly sensitive stethoscopes 

(much like your doctor uses). By doing Ba * 
this, we can help engineer squeaks 
and rattles out, before you ever get in. ‘ 
W hen quality is job l—you don't do 
it any other way. 
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Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 


and trucks in the world? 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 














SUSAN SPICER: displaying crayfish-scallop salad and lemon tart at the Bistro in New Orleans 





leged lack of creativity? Judging by the | tle Sheraton Hotel; Hong Kong-—born 
menus of prominent women chefs around | Jackie Shen, chef-owner of Jackie’s in 
the US., pure tradition has gone the way | Chicago, decks out fillet of fish sautéed 
of hand-rolled dough. For though most | with papaya, avocado and orchids 


draw upon certain ethnic and regional in- In nearby Evanston, IIl., Leslee Reis 
fluences, all feature the new American | at her enchanting Café Provengal un- 
cooking, with its free association of inter- | derlines sautéed foie gras with mango 


national dishes and ingredients and its | puree and cushions roast pheasant on 
basically French cooking techniques. | mushroom ravioli. The menu at Lydia 
Whether such food is prepared by men or | Shire’s Boston restaurant, Biba, which is 
women, il is most successful when the sur- | due to open this month, will feature 
prise of novelty is tempered by a sense of | dishes as stylistically diverse as Thai 
familiarity, a feeling that though the dish | green-curry lobster soup, salad of rock 
is recognizably new, it evokes past flavor | crab and sashimi, and lambs’ tongues 
associations with fava beans and cilantro. Even in 

Few chefs have shown more culinary | New Orleans, where locals still favor 
flair than Rosenzweig. Among her classic | their own Creole-Cajun kitchen, Susan 
dishes: chimney-smoked lobster glossed | Spicer, of the Bistro at Maison de Ville, 
with tarragon butter and buttressed 














has won converts with her Provengal 
improvisations 

Judging by the food one samples 
around the US., there is little difference 
in the performance of male and female 
chefs discernible to the eye or palate. Bad- 
ly conceived culinary high-wire acts are | 
as unappetizing when practiced by men as | 
by women, as are slowness, uneven pacing 
of courses and sloppy presentation. “I 
hate this whole question,” says Los Ange- 
les’ Milliken, “because it emphasizes dif- 
ferences, and women can only really suc- 
ceed if there are none.” 

But some still do discern shadings of 
difference. “I find men tend to be more 
classically trained and are less flexible 
about trying new techniques,” says San 
Francisco's Goldstein. “Women are less 
academic in their approach and so are 
more flexible.” Observes Evanston’s Reis 
“Men are more aggressive about putting 
forward their ideas and suggestions 
Women tend to be shy about speaking 
up.” Shen feels that women let their per- 
sonal problems interfere with their work 
and are therefore not as useful to her 
“Men seem better able to keep their pri- 
vate lives separate.” 

Chefs and educators all seem to agree 
that women have more patience with 
minute detail, especially in pastry work, 
a startling finding when one considers 
that the two most inspired pastry chefs in 
the U.S. are Albert Kumin and Dieter 
Schorner, both obviously men with pa- 
tience enough to produce cakes that are 
intricate works of art. But perhaps their 
female counterparts will emerge as more 
women wield whisks and pastry tubes 
There are already two in New York City | 
who show considerable promise: Joan 
Winters, whose confections reflect an 

Italian-American down-home blend 





| | against a crisp cake of threadlike JOAN WINTERS: showing off Italian-American desserts at the Duane Park Café; and Susan 


Chinese noodles; roast quail with at New York City’s Duane Park Café 
rhubarb bedded down on dandelion 
greens; and homespun corn cakes 
topped with caviar and créme 
fraiche. Similarly, Joyce Goldstein, 
chef-owner of the stylish Square One 
| in San Francisco, creates an aura of 
flavor unity on a menu that may of- 
fer crusty Italian bread, Russian 
mushroom soup, pungent Korean 
| steak and a very American spiced 
persimmon pudding 
Beginning with Alice Waters, 
the first female chef to gain national 
renown—in 1971 after opening 
Chez Panisse in Berkeley, where she 
gives a light, decorative California 
interpretation to the dishes of Pro- 
vence and Italy—the best women 
chefs have stayed away from tradi- 
: tional mamma fare. Newcomer Ca- 





prial Pence combines ¢ Yriental con- 
diments with European dishes and 
local products at Fullers in the Seat- 








Lantizus, who does stylish Italian in- 
= novations at San Domenico 
Whatever the merits of the 
; male-female debate, women chefs 
seem to have no difficulty handling 
male crews. Waters puts it quite 
crisply. “I can do more than they 
can,” she says. “I can fire them.” 
Even so, despite the years of sex dis- 
crimination, these women seem to 
forgive if not totally forget. “I love 
men so much,” says Milliken. “I for- 
give them their attitudes toward 
women. It’s only what their grand- 
mothers and mothers brought them 
up to believe.” 

It is inevitable and encouraging 
that women have joined the list of cu- 
linary creators. But it also raises ques 
tions: Who will be the keepers of the 
flame? Or will our beloved traditional 
dishes, ignored by creative chefs, sim- 
ply disappear? Reported by 
JoAnn Lum/New York, with other bureaus 
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Essay 


Jordan Bonfante 





A Long Way from the Rue de la Paix 


he dress code in Los Angeles is assuredly not strict. So 

the other customers at the shopping mall on Santa Mon- 
ica Boulevard that evening scarcely noticed the newcomer in 
a tuxedo who had joined them in line at the flower stalls. 
Neither the young lady in the decal-covered bomber jacket 
nor the young gentleman with the sheepskin vest over his T 
shirt and the pith helmet saw any reason to fuss over some- 
one evidently doin’ Ais thing in a tuxedo costume. No, what 
turned their heads was the new arrival’s inquiry. 

“Say, what kind of corsage could you make up for me?” 
he asked of the clerk when his turn came. The other custom- 
ers had no way of knowing that the newcomer needed the 
corsage for a high school father-daughter dance, a real treat 
for a returning expatriate. Ah, good old American sociabil- 
ity, he thought. What a relief after some of those gloomy Eu- 
ropean schools! “Wha?” said the clerk, a young man with a 
big mustache. “A wha?” 

“A corsage. You know ...” 
the newcomer repeated, gestur- 
ing feebly toward his own chest 
and wrist. The clerk looked at 
him with new suspicion, consult- 
ed his superior by the back tulips 
and returned to announce 
through a curled lip, “We don’t 
do corsages!” 

The newcomer should have 
known better, of course. He 
should have realized that the cor- 
sage is as dead as the darning egg. 
His excuse was that after seven 
years abroad he had moved from 
Paris to Los Angeles. And as ev- 
eryone knows, the distance be- 
tween the Rue de la Paix and the 
Pacific Coast Highway is measured not in flying hours but in 
light-years. Catapulted from the European fixation with the 
past into the Californian intoxication with the future, the re- 
turning expatriate felt he had been gone for halfa century, and 
sometimes that he had been born yesterday. 

The newcomer felt time-warped, mired in a past age of 
LP records, the ERA and two-wheel drive. It wasn’t the new 
lingo (“persona,” “agenda,” “biorhythms”), nor the acro- 
nyms (“EIS,”” “CAD” and “MSG"). It wasn’t the commercial 
wackiness of products like “gourmet dog food.” It wasn’t 
even the daily drive-by shootings—talk about an automotive 
civilization—in Los Angeles’ gangland. Mayhem is not con- 
fined to the U.S. 

No, what made him feel like a retrograde stuffed shirt 
was less lethal but daunting things. Cacophonies of compet- 
ing phone companies, and car and poolside cellulars, have 
not yet proliferated in Paris. It is in California, not the Dor- 
dogne, where your teenager phones you and then puts you on 
hold. Similarly, Europeans remember when ‘heir films were 
the risqué ones. Hah! Now the show is on the other foot. Eu- 
ropeans at the TV children’s hour would be aghast at the tor- 
rent of video violence, the Tampax-machine gags on Mur- 
phy Brown, or the 27—count ‘em—condom jokes in a single 
segment of Kate & Allie. 

The time-warped expatriate was also struck by a sun- 
baked parochialism that is increasingly turned toward the 
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Pacific rather than the Atlantic. No one asked him what was 
going on in Europe, only whether he liked it in California. 
Last month a television-news crew staked out the portals of 
the Beverly Hills Hotel as the visiting Jacques Chirac, the 
former French Premier and still well-known mayor of Paris, 
strode inside, trailing limousines and entourage. The TV 
crew failed to budge. Turns out it was there to cover a more 
important celebrity, wrestler Hulk Hogan. 

One of the most reassuring things was the rediscovery 
of a boundless first-name friendliness. In Los Angeles now 
his banker is Judy, his mortgage-loan officer Adam, and 
his used-auto dealer Gary. Restaurant tables are held un- 
der his first name, as are pizza orders. A TV skit conveys 
more documentary accuracy than comedy when it shows a 
couple sitting down in a restaurant and telling the waiter, 
“I'm Sheila, this is Bill. We're your customers this eve- 
ning.” Try that in Paris on that 
ornery waiter one is careful to 
call “Monsieur.” In Paris the 
older generation—not the 
younger—can be so unfriendly 
that on Sunday at the big 
church of St. Philippe du 
Roule, one can witness a scene 
of uncommon. standoffishness, 
even for Paris: at the point in 
the Mass when the priest says, 
“Now let us offer each other a 
sign of peace,’ nobody moves. 

It would thus take a Parisian 
time to get into the spirit ofa Los 
Angeles traffic school where 
motorists ticketed for a moving 
violation may attend eight hours 
of driving instruction in lieu of 
court. At the newcomer’s school in the San Fernando Valley, 
an actor named Dick Corbin provided diverting imperson- 
ations of a woman driver on the freeway talking on the car 
phone, eating lunch and doing her lashes in the visor mirror 
all at the same time. 

But the part the pupils like best is the confessional, 
when each participant recounts the details of his moving 
violation, whereupon his 40-odd classmates judge whether 
it was a mortal or just a venial infraction. “Thanks, Da- 
vid, for sharing that with us. I'm sure few of us were 
aware that you can actually purchase the STOP sign you've 
knocked over.” So much emphasis is put on self-expres- 
sion and broad-mindedness that at one point an instructor 
found himself equating drug taking with drinking, and up- 
holding both. “You can do alcohol. You can do drugs,” he 
admonished. “Just don’t drive!” A stodgy European less 
accustomed to the same blasé acceptance of drug taking— 
and a good many citizens of Los Angeles for that mat- 
ter—would shudder to extend such logic much further. 

The newcomer doesn’t wear a tuxedo anymore. He wears 
a necktie, though, and he mixes with the stars. While he was 
wailing to be seated for lunch at the Ivy in West Hollywood 
one day, Zsa-Zsa Gabor and her mother mistook him for the 
maitre d’ and asked him toshow them to their table. She called 
him “Darling.” He still hasn't decided if he should have called 
her Miss Gabor, or just plain Zsa-Zsa. a 
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Cavalier Z24. In seconds, | 
youll forget you bought it for its looks. | 


Front drive, 5-passenger sport coupe. # 2.8 Liter V6 with Multi-Port Fuel Injection 


Specific output: 130 HP 4500 RPM. @ Short-throw 5-speed manual {(Getrag-licensed) transmission 
14" Goodyear Eagle GT+4 all-season high-performance radials 
3-year/50,000-mile Bumper tc 


Bumper Plus Warranty” 
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TODAY'S CHEVROLET 
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Wor J be how Cavalier Z24 feels on the road 


cr » c , Pa , " a > tT: toa r re A » > 
ay the throttle responds to your foot. The way the tires bite into a corner. Maybe 


need to take it out on another twisty stretch and study it just a little harder 
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